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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—@~——. 

HE Conservative meeting at the Carlton Club on Tuesday 
ws. was avery important one. Lord Salisbury, in his address, 
explained that the Gove #-is more or less dependent 
on a thorough understanding with the Unionist Party, and 
that without give or take, the alliance on which the re- 
sistance to Home-rule depends must come to an end. The 
Liberal Unionists had agreed to press for alterations in the 
Trish Land Bill which are of considerable importance, and, 
indeed, are alterations without which Ulster would very 
probably be lost to the Unionist cause. These modifications 
are the inclusion of all the leaseholders except the perpetuity 
leaseholders in the right to have their rents revised; the 
abandonment of the bankruptcy clauses; the restraint of all 
creditors, whether landlords or others, from the use of the 
action of fieri facias against the tenant-right and the agricul- 
tural produce; the extension of the equity clauses; and the 
application by the Land Court of a reduction of judicial rents, 
calculated on a sliding-scale regulated by cost of produce, the 
reduction to vary with each district and each year, and to 
extend only for three years, till a Parchase Bill can be passed 
and acted on. Colonel Saunderson and Lord Kilmorey pro- 
tested vehemently against this latter concession, as a breach of 
faith with the landlords who had been given their judicial rents 
for fifteen years on the security of a Parliamentary title. But’ 
Sir John Mowbray, Sir John Kennaway, Mr. Goldsworthy, 
and Mr. Howorth all warmly supported the concession, and, 
indeed, the Conservative gathering was nearly unanimous in 
that sense. Certainly the last reproach that ought to be brought 
against the Conservative Party of the present day is that it is 
too Conservative. 








The debate on Thursday resulted in little but the explanation 
of these modifications, and in Sir William Harcourt’s and Mr. 
Labouchere’s bitter taunts on the Government for their change 
of front. Mr. Parnell, however, was very adroit. He accepted 
the changes promised as almost all he had asked for, pleaded 
that to make them adequate, tenants who had been evicted 
should be restored, that arrears should be dealt with, and that 
the reductions of rent should apply to the rents of the present 
year,—and on the whole, took up the attitude of a forgiving 
statesman who had shown the Government what to do nearly a 
year ago, and who was willing to admit them to absolution still, 
80 long as they accepted his,—we must say,—very logical 
amendments. Sir William Harcourt gained nothing by his 
sarcasm. Mr. Parnell gained greatly by his bland moderation. 


Yesterday week, Dr. Tanner insulted Mr. Long in the lobby of 
the House of Commons. This is Mr. Long’s own account of the 
affair:—*I had no intention whatever of offering the hon. 
Member any offence, or of wounding his feelings, or of saying 
anything that would in any way hurt him. I said: ‘ Did not 
something go wrong with you in the division, Dr. Tanner; what 


was it ?’ His answer was: ‘ You are one of the Tories, ain’t you ?” 
My reply was: ‘ Yes, certainly.’ To that he replied: ‘Then, I wish 
to God you would not speak to me. I have told you d——d Tories 
before not to speak tome. You have your own d——d lot, talk to 
them.’ To that I replied : ‘I beg your pardon;I was not aware 
that you did not wish to be spoken to;’ to which he replied : 
‘ Well, I wish you would keep your d——d tongue in your lips 
and not make a d——d fool of yousself.’ He then retreated to the 
centre of the lobby, where he shoithed : ‘That’s a d——d snub for 
you.’” When Mr. Long gave noties to Dr. Tanner that he should 
bring the matter before the House, Dr. Tanner returned his letter 
to him in an envelope without a word. 


The matter was brought before the House on Monday, Mr. 
W. H. Smith proposing to move Dr. Tanner’s suspension for a 
month, but Dr. Tanner was not in attendance. Mr. Gladstone, 
speaking of Dr. Tanner's offence in the gravest way, pleaded 
that he should nevertheless be personally heard before being 
suspended, and Mr. W. H. Smith wisely gave way to the request 
of the Leader of the Opposition. On Thursday, when Dr. 
Tanner did attend, he gave his own milder version of the insult, 
and then apologised,—in very inadequate language, as we think. 
Mr. Gladstone, changing his tone entirely, then held that Dr. 
Tanner should be let off with a reprimand. And the Speaker, who 
not usually weak in these matters, thinking so too, Mr. W. H. 
Smith yielded, and that was the very unfortunate ending of the 
affair. Of course, we do not doubt that the House was right to 
submit to the Speaker’s judgment; but we cannot express too 
strongly our impression that that judgment was for once a 
seriously mistaken one. Dr. Tanner is a highly educated man ; 
he is a graduate of the Royal University in Ireland; he has 
committed offences of this kind in the House and in the lobby, 
till the public are sick of his name. To let off an offender so 
hardened, with a reprimand, seems to us pure weakness unworthy 
of the House of Commons. 


The Irish Crimes Act passed its third reading in the House 
of Lords on Monday, and is now the law of the land. The 
speech of the evening was Lord Selborne’s. He maintained 
boldly that if Ireland is to remain in any way connected with 
the British Empire, the fact that five-sixths of the representa- 
tives of Ireland, or that all their representatives, were hostile 
to the Crimes Bill, would not justify the Imperial Parliament in 
not enforcing the law of the land there, and he especially ap- 
proved the indefinite duration of the measure, which he regarded 
as one of its best features. Lord Spencer made a very lame 
reply. He was not opposed to enforcing the law in Ireland, 
but was opposed to the Bill because he was sure that it would 
fail in enforcing the law. After a few skirmishes between the 
Opposition and the Government, the Bill was read a third time 
without a division. 


Mr. Gladstone was entertained at dinner last Saturday, at the 
National Liberal Club, by the Scottish Liberal Members. In 
replying to the toast of his health, he declared that he would have 
nothing to do with any solution of the Irish Question which 
would not be accepted by Ireland, and also nothing to do with 
any solution of it which would, in his view, “ threaten to impair, 
or does not conduce or tend to consolidate, the unity of the 
Empire.” But the two conditions imposed are of a very 
different order. The one depends on Mr. Parnell’s will, the other 
on Mr. Gladstone’s own sanguine temperament; and we can 
hardly doubt that in the future, as in the past, Mr. Gladstone 
will have no difficulty in persuading himself that whatever he 
can induce Mr. Parnell to assent to, will “ conduce and tend to 
consolidate the unity of the Empire.” Unfortunately, what 
Mr. Gladstone thinks likely “to conduce or tend to consolidate 
the unity of the Empire,” most of us think absolutely certain to 
break it up. 


In the course of his speech, Mr. Gladstone dwelt at some 





length on the immense advantages to Scotland and Wales of the 
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great extension of the Home-rule movement there which he 
expected to arise out of the long resistance to his Irish policy. 
But on this we have dealt sufficiently in another column. We 
may add that he expressed very significantly his dread of acting 
in too conspicuous concert with Mr. Parnell, declaring that, 
so far as regarded current events, his communications with Mr. 
Parnell had been “ very few and slight,” though if more were 
necessary, “ we should not be ashamed or indisposed to enter 
into them.” He did not say, what must have been present to 
his mind as “an old Parliamentary hand,” that it would very 
much weaken his position at the polls if he were known to be in 
close concert with Mr. Parnell. He put it entirely on his wish 
to leave Mr. Parnell free to avail himself of any disposition 
which the Conservatives might evince to turn round and adopt 
Home-rule,—a change of front which he must know to be all but 
impossible, if for no other reason, because the rank and file of 
the Conservative Party would be disgraced by it in a way that no 
party in the world has ever yet allowed itself to be disgraced. 


The significance of this remark of Mr. Gladstone’s was seen 
at the dinner given to Mr. Parnell on Wednesday by certain 
Liberal Members of Parliament, Mr. Dillwyn in the chair. Not 
a single official or semi-official Liberal was present. Even Mr. 
Whitbread was conspicuous by his absence. Mr. Sydney Buxton 
was perhaps the least extreme man present, unless we except 
Mr. Dillwyn himself, who, honourable as his career has been, 
has of late years become almost as Parnellite in his sympathies, 
though not as ostentatious in parading them, as Mr. Conybeare 
or even Mr, Labouchere himself. Mr. Dillwyn, in proposing 
Mr. Parnell’s health, declared that it was a mistake to suppose 
that the masses of our people are indifferent to the welfare of 
Ireland, in which we quite agree with him. It is because they 
are so earnest to promote that welfare that they have no inten- 
tion of handing over Ireland to Mr. Parnell. Mr. Dillwyn was 
apologetic for the absence of all the official and semi-official 
Liberals. ‘“ He had heard on good authority that their great 
leader and the other leaders of the Liberal Party cordially con- 
curred in what they were doing.” Then why were they not pre- 
sent to show how cordial that concurrence was P 


Mr. Parnell’s speech was of little significance. He praised up 
Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal Party in terms which should 
be set off against the terms in which he vituperated them before 
the Election of 1885. These praises should be interpreted as 
meaning nothing in the world except that the Liberals are 
serving his purpose now as effectually as they were opposing it 
then. He chaffed the Government rather cleverly for their 
concessions to the Unionists in the House of Commons, and 
he intimated that the Government had now consented to con- 
cede so much that Ireland would be satisfied, and give the 
Government no occasion to enforce the Crimes Act. For the 
rest, he said nothing at all tending to show that he and his 
party are at all disposed to let Mr. Gladstone and his Home- 
rulers off without receiving every pennyweight of the pound of 
flesh out of the heart of England which had been promised 
them, weighed out to the very last atom. 


Mr. Goschen made a very powerful speech at the Alexandra 
Palace last Saturday, to the Metropolitan Union of Conserva- 
tive and Constitutional Associations, which reads now as if the 
speaker had been to some extent overraled by his colleagues 
since the time at which he delivered it. The Govern- 
ment, he said, had refused a general revision of judicial 
rents, such as Mr. John Morley had asked for, considering it 
incompatible with that permanency which should characterise 
the purchase they wished to promote. If the idea that 
rents ought to fall with falling prices were to be generally 
adopted in Ireland, the tenants would never adapt themselves 
to the system of proprietorship at all, for that implies that 
they are to take the loss of falling prices as well as the gain of 
rising prices. It was, however, quite false to say that the 
Government intended to found their Purchase Bill on a value of 
land which no longer exists, and which would be unfair to the 
tenants. On the contrary, they had declared again and again 
that they intended to have a revaluation of the land as the basis 
of their system of purchase. The Government were charged 
with being a mere landlords’ Government. Nothing could be 
falser. If they were, Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, 
which know little of landlords, would not support them as they do. 


If Mr. Gladstone, said Mr. Goschen, were to win at the polls, 
and the -onstituencies were to reverse the judgment of 1886, the 
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result would be that the British Government would rank among 
the most unstable of Governments for the future, and that that 
would happen in England which is now happening in France,— 
namely, confidence would desert her, as it is now deserting France 
for Germany, in consequence of the much greater stability of 
the German Government. Political instability means a much 
greater loss to the masses than to the classes, less work, lower 
wages,—in short, less energy and activity of all kinds. Mr, 
Goschen is quite right. What an industrial population need 
first of all is full reliance on their own energies and on the 
economic laws without respect to which even their inherent 
energy is paralysed. A people who believe that legislation can 
always save them from misfortune by the sleight-of-hand of State 
intervention, will never know what thrift really means, for they 
will be utterly demoralised by learning to lean on the resources 
accumulated in the shallow cisterns of the taxable wealth of the 
capitalist class. 


During the carrying-out of some evictions at Coolgreany on 
July 16th, Mr. Davitt gave expression to perhaps the most 
violent and outrageous encouragement of lawlessness yet made 
use of by the Nationalist leaders. The first evictions had been 
carried out peaceably, and with not much more resistance than 
occasionally takes place in England. This lack of courage Mr, 
Davitt denounced with the utmost vehemence. The people who 
had been evicted that day were, he declared, not deserving of 
one particle of sympathy. They had been advised by certain 
gentlemen not to resist; but he would rather be marched off 
to prison for having offered resistance to legal marauders, than 
wait till the Coercion Act passed and get six months for doing 
nothing. “He did not want them to do anything rash or 
suicidal, but he called on them to show gomething like 
rational resistance in defence of their homesteads.” These taunts, 
and the advice to resist which was endorsed by “ more than one 
priest,” were not without result. In continuing the evictions, 
the bailiffs had to encounter, not as before, mere passive resist- 
ance, but an opposition carried to the very furthest lengths. 
An evening paper, in its description of the scene, shows that the 
bailiffs were attacked in the execution of their duty with the 
most ferocious brutality, scalding water, as usual, being poured 
over them as they approached the house. Apparently the 
Nationalist leaders disliked Mr. Davitt’s remarks, for Mr. John 
Dillon, in a speech made by him next day at Arklow, took 
occasion to censure Mr. Davitt for having found fault with the 
advice given by the executive in Dublin. 


It appeared, however, from Mr. Dillon’s speech, that it was 
not so much the violence which he objected to, as the fact 
that Mr. Davitt’s speech showed a division in the ranks of the 
Irish Party. ‘I trust,” he concluded, “ that we shall in future 
arrange our counsels in private, so that when we come in the 
face of the enemy, let there be but one advice and one action.” 
It must be owing, he said, to “‘some strange misconception,” that 
Mr. Harrington’s speech (the speech originally alluded to by Mr. 
Davitt) had been taken as “an advice to the people to play the 
part of cowards.” To this speech Mr. Davitt replied, in effect, 
that the justification for his language was the fact that the 
resistance which it had produced had stopped the evictions. 
The important lesson to be drawn from these speeches is the 
fact that the Irish leaders, in spite of all they say to win Eng- 
lish votes, and in spite of their soft words when entertained at 
dinner by English Members of Parliament, are still pursuing 
unchanged their policy of resistance to the law. The Govern- 
ment may, perhaps, have had some excuse hitherto for allowing 
the scandalous and brutal attacks made on the bailiffs and 
police. Surely now that the Crimes Bill has become law, they 
will order that resistance shall be met with proper firmness. 
Let it be known that the police will no longer be forced to fight 
on unequal terms, and the resistance will stop of itself. 


No progress seems to be made in the Bulgarian situation. 
Prince Ferdinand is evidently determined not to accept the offer 
of the Sobranje without the unanimous assent of the Powers, 
and this he seems unlikely to obtain, since Russia will not even 
admit the legality of his election. It is true that he is per- 
sonally inclined to defer to the wishes of the Czar; but in the 
present temper of the Bulgarians, this would, even if successful 
in inducing Russia to acknowledge him, only end in alienating 
the people from the new Prince. This must have seemed clear 
enough to Prince Ferdinand when Major Popoff, during an 
interview, broke out at the mere mention of Russia’s consent 
with, “ Do not pronounce the hateful name of Russia before us, 
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Sir. I Russia is our enemy,”—and went on to declare that it would 
do the Prince no good in the eyes of the Bulgarians if he asked 
for Russia’s consent. He had been elected by the Great 
Sobranje; that was enough. Let him come to Bulgaria 
and trust the people. For a cautious German like Prince 
Ferdinard, this advice has few attractions. 


On July 17th, there appeared in the France a letter from 
General Boulanger, stating his determination to do his duty “in 
spite of hatreds and defections.” Itis enough for him, he says, to 
remain with those “ who want to see a France which is respected.” 
4*T have had,” he ends, “and only shall have, one object to 
proclaim to the French,—that they can and ought to hold up 
their heads, and that this is the only attitude suitable to such a 
people as ours.” This letter was sent by M. Laur, the person 
to whom it was addressed, with a note to the editor of the France, 
stating that it throws such a light on the “attitude, intentions, 
and character” of the General, that he (M. Laur) could not 
withhold it from the country. The publication of the letter has 
attracted a very great amount of attention in France, since for 
soldier to write to the newspapers on any political subject is 
the very gravest breach of discipline. Of course, General 
Boulanger has denied that he in any way authorised the appear- 
ance of the letter. This may very well be true, but is hardly of 
importance, since, had he really desired that it should not be 
made public, he would have directly forbidden his friend to make 
any such use of the letter. With the scandal caused by this 
letter still fresh, a series of rumours has been set on foot as 
to overtures asserted to have been made to General Boulanger 
in order to induce him to effect a Royalist coup d'état. That the 
story, however, is anything but a Boulevard fiction, we as yet 
see no reason to believe. 





If we can trust the reports in Thursday’s papers, the Russo- 
Afghan line of delimitation is at length agreed upon. 
Afghanistan restores to the Saryk Turcomans certain side 
valleys radiating from Penjdeh, while Russia acknowledges the 
Afghan claim to Chamiab and Khojah Saleh. Maruchak 
remains with Afghanistan. The comment of the Pall Mall is 
very characteristic :—‘‘ No frontier is worth more than a spider’s 
thread unless the man who crosses it without leave is liable to 
instant arrest and, if needs be, to instant death. Russiawards 
the new line may be fire-fringed and fatal. Afghanwards it is 
no such thing. Russia, therefore, will cross the new frontier 
when occasion arises, and this is of necessity in the case of all 
frontiers, until on the other side the advancing European finds 
another European ready to do justice and maintain order.” 
That means that Russia will be quite right in violating the 
Afghan boundary till she reaches the British frontier. And then, 
—why then, if we may judge by the past,—she will probably be 
sustained by the Pall Mall in violating that frontier too. 


It is rumoured from Matadi that Mr. H. M. Stanley had been 
killed in a combat with the natives,—a great blow to Emin 
Pasha if it be true. There is, however, very little reason to 
attach credit to the rumour. Mr. Stanley had started on 
June 2nd from the Aruwimi for Wadelai, and Matadi is 
twenty days’ march from the Aruwimi. 


The by-elections of the present week have terminated in favour 
of the Government, but with reduced majorities in the case of 
Brixton and the Basingstoke Division of Hampshire, while at 
Hornsey they have greatly improved their poll as compared with 
the last taken. At Brixton, the Marquis of Carmarthen obtained 
3,307 votes to 2,569 given to his opponent, Mr. Hill,—majority, 
738. The poll was heavier than in 1886 by nearly a thousand 
votes (more exactly, 990), and the majority less by 376 votes. 
The Conservatives increased their poll by 307 votes, while the 
Gladstonians increased theirs by 683 votes. In the Basing- 
stoke Division of Hampshire (where Mr. Jeffreys, writing before 
the poll was declared, said that a thoroughly false statement, 
circulated too late for him to contradict it, as to his underpaying 
his labourers, who are really ready to come forward in a body to 
express their loyalty to him as a master, would greatly diminish 
his poll), Mr. Jeffreys, the Unionist, was returned by 3,158 
votes, against 2,426 recorded for Mr. Eve, the Gladstonian,— 
majority, 732. Here there was no contest in 1886, Mr. Sclater- 
Booth being returned unopposed. In 1885, before the Home- 
rale Question was brought forward, the poll was heavier by 621 
votes, and the Conservative majority greater by 847 votes. 


In Hornsey, on the contrary, the Unionist vote was very 
much larger than in 1885, Mr. Stephens polled on Monday 








4,476 votes, against 2,488 given for the Gladstonian, Mr. 
Bottomley,—majority, 1,988. Sir J. M‘Garel Hogg, a very 
popular candidate, who was returned unopposed in 1886, obtained 
in 1885 a majority of only 1,320 over Lord Kensington, so thatthe 
majority has been increased by 668 votes. This election alone 
is sufficient to dispose of the windy boasts that the Home-rule 
cause is winning votes everywhere for the Liberals. We believe 
that those who know best the real motives of the London electors, 
attribute the loss of Unionist ground in North Paddington at 
all events, and probably in Brixton, entirely to Mr. Matthews’s 
unfortunate treatment of the case of Miss Cass; and we are not 
sorry to see that expression of opinion. 


We observe that a very ill-grounded belief is getting abroad 
that Monsignor Persico is entirely in the hands of Archbishop 
Walsh. Very properly, he went first to the house of the Arch- 
bishop of Dablin, for the etiquettes of the Roman hierarchy 
required him to do so; and had he not first listened to the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin with the deference and attention due to his high 
rank, Monsignor Persico would have put himself in the wrong- 
We do not in the least believe, however, that he is disposed to limit 
his investigation into the attitude of the Irish Roman Catholic 
hierarchy towards the popular movements of the day, to any one 
class of authorities. We believe that Monsignor Persico is a 
very shrewd and independent man, who will listen carefully to 
all who have anything to tell him. Not till he has heard of all 
the doings of the National League, both from its supporters 
and from its opponents, and satisfied himself of the truth, will 
he form his own judgment and report that judgment to the 
head of his Church. 


The news of a discovery of antiquities at Sidon published 
in the Times three months ago, proves, now that the details are 
known, in no way to have truly represented their beauty or 
interest. Four sepulchral chambers were found, each containing 
white marble tombs, some of which were covered with the 
richest sculpture. Around one of the chambers was an arcade 
“adorned with eighteen mourning figures in relief, dressed in 
Greek costume, each in a different pose.” ‘The most fascinating 
part of the find, however, was a secret burial-chamber. All the 
other tombs had been previously violated by breaking a corner 
off the coffin-lid. The secret chamber had never been entered in 
all the long series of sieges, sack, and plunder which has fallen on 
Sidon. The floor of a burial-chamber discovered in removing the 
sarcophagi was found to be formed of a bed of great stones laid 
with the utmost care. Deep below was a huge single stone, 
covering a deep chamber hewn in the rock, and within the 
chamber a black sarcophagus, with an inscription in Phosnician. 
Of all pleasures of the imaginative kind, none can be greater 
than that of such a discovery. It is a strange irony that it so 
often falls to perfectly uneducated workmen, who can feel little 
or no delight in their discovery. 


On Tuesday last, Lord Randolph Churchill seized the occasion 
of the vote for the Dockyards to make a detailed attack upon 
the waste and improvidence connected with the administration of 
the Dockyards. His analysis went to show that £700,000 had 
been spent in charges incidental to the maintenance of the home 
dockyards while turning out work valued at £1,100,000. The 
case of the dockyards abroad was still worse, for there £246,000 
was spent for a return of £87,000 in direct service. Of course, 
these figures look very bad in themselves; but we must not 
forget that there is the answer, and one which specially applies 
to the dockyards abroad,—namely, that a fully equipped dock- 
yard, manned and organised and ready to begin work at a 
moment’s notice, is a necessary form of war material. 


Lord George Hamilton’s answer to the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s strictures was conceived in a thoroughly reasonable 
vein. He by no means attempted to defend the Admiralty in 
the usual spirit of official pedantry, though, naturally enough, he 
refused to apologise for the transgressions of the Department 
during the last fifteen years. In stating that the real difficulty 
in the way of economy is the political and social pressure in- 
variably exercised the moment a Government attempts any 
retrenchment in dockyard expenditure, Lord George Hamilton 
mentioned the curious fact that dismissal in the case of dock- 
yard men is more than ordinarily difficult, since the workpeople 
form a sort of clan of which the families have for generations 
been in the employ of the Government. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 101 to 1013. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_——~>——_ 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THEIR CONCESSIONS. 


M THIERS’S somewhat pathetic expression for the 
e French Republic—* the form of government which 
divides us least,’—often recurs to the mind of the journalist 
when he is criticising modern events even in England. 
We have to choose and be content with not the best possible 
Government, but the Government which offends us least. No 
one can say that the Government has come out of the Irish 
crisis of the week with flying colours. We ourselves have no 
special reason to find fault, for as long ago as last September, 
we were disposed to think that there might be a justification 
for the compromise which has been now conceded, and we 
earnestly pressed on the Government to consider such a 
compromise if their information showed them that it would be 
at all likely to prove one conceived in the true interests of both 
tenants and landlords, But had that been done either in Septem- 
ber, or even when Lord Cowper’s Commission first delivered 
its Report, it would have been done with comparative dignity, 
and without conveying the impression which we fear very 
much that the transactions of the present week will convey to 
Ireland, that a sufficient amount of popular pressure will 
squeeze anything out of any Administration which can be set 
up in this country, and that the only real problem of practical 
politics is to judge how to apply that popular pressure with 
sufficient adroitness at the most opportune moment for pro- 
ducing the maximum effect. It would seem from what has 
happened this week, that even the most steady statesmen we 
can find, can resist popular pressure only on one point at a 
time, and that if a General Election can be so managed as 
to steel them against concession on one great issue, there is 
all the more reason to suppose that they will be found 
indefinitely compressible on every other. That is a very 
disastrous state of things for Great Britain as well as Ireland, 
but it is, under present circumstances, peculiarly disastrous for 
Ireland,—peculiarly disastrous as a discipline for a country of 
freeholders who are to be trained by “ the magic of property ” 
for a life of hardy and incessant industry. 

A good many of our readers seem to suppose that we grudge 
the Irish tenant that improvement in his condition which a 
fair reduction of rents would involve. Nothing can be more 
contrary to the fact. We earnestly supported the Irish 
Land Bill, on the ground that the tenant-farmers of Ireland 
had not, as a class, been really free to make a contract 
for themselves on independent terms. We were anxious 
last autumn that if there were adequate ground for fearing 
what Mr. Parnell prophesied,—an invasion of the potato- 
disease, which never occurred,—or even for believing that 
the fall in the price of produce had made it positively hopeless 
for the landlords to obtain their rents without a considerable 
reduction, some remedy for such a state of things should 
have been applied spontaneously by the Government without 
pressure from without. Further, when this was not done, we 
earnestly supported Lord Hartington’s appeal to the Irish 
landlords to reduce their rents voluntarily, even though they 
were judicial rents, to a point at which the tenant-farmers 
could be expected to pay them without ruining themselves. And 
even now, so far as the consent of the Government to adopt a 
sliding-scale by which, during the interval between the pre- 
sent time and the adoption of an adequate measure of pur- 
chase, the rents not voluntarily reduced may be made more 
tolerable, improves the condition of the tenants, we heartily 
rejoice in it, and cannot conceive how any man could find it 
in his heart to grudge them such an improvement in their 
condition, But what we do fear is this, that the tenant- 
farmers of Ireland,—the future freeholders,—will get a 
great deal more harm from the ultimate consequences of 
this political transaction, than they will get good from the 
relief which they are promised. What they have learned 
from the agitation of the autumn and spring, from the “ Plan 
of Campaign,” and from this sudden concession of their claims 
by the Government under pressure from Liberal Unionists and 
Conservatives alike, is that they are not to look solely to their 
own industry and frugality and capacity for success, but that 
by a sufficient manipulation of political pressure, they can 
usually get some slice of profit of which they had otherwise 

no hope. How is that to affect their destiny as freeholders ? 
Why, first, so long as their instalments of purchase remain 
unpaid, it will make them confident that they can get remis- 
sions of the purchase-money, and greedy to insist upon such 


the whole purchase-money is paid,—or some paid and 
some remitted,—and probably, if the precedents of the 
present year are to be followed, a great deal of it will 
be remitted,—the recollection of what has happened will 
make them indolent and helpless, always disposed to think 
that Government will intervene in any time of distress to save 
them from the consequences of their own unthrift. We assert 
that it is impossible to conceive a worse mode of inaugurating 
a régime of peasant-proprietorship than this. The landlords 
are milch-cows who, at this rate, will soon have yielded all 
the milk to be got out of them. And conceding what we con- 
cede, and indeed maintain, that very many of them have richly 
deserved to suffer for their past extortions, yet that does not 
in the least attenuate,—indeed, it greatly enhances,—the bad 
effect upon the Irish tenant of the experience of the last seven 
years. The more arbitrary was the régime under which they 
suffered before that political scourge came into their leader’s 
hands, which he has known how to use so well, the more de- 
moralising will be the effect upon them of having been taught 
during these seven years that they have had a great deal more to 
gain by secret or open political combination, than by working 
honestly at theirfarms. The art of squeezing the Legislature 
which has been so artistically practised, will not be abandoned 
when the excuse of excessive rent is removed. The competition 
of parties under a democratic suffrage has taken all bone out 
of the House of Commons; and we hardly know how Ireland is 
to learn, without some very sharp preliminary experience, that 
even freeholders must in the end bear for themselves the losses 
which the seasons and the fierce competition of other and richer 
lands impose. Nor will they learn it till they have drained 
all the classes richer than themselves as dry as a democratic 
Legislature will consent to drain them. . 

We do not know that the Government are so much to blame 
for the collapse now, as they were five months ago, when the 
Cowper Commission reported. They ought then to have 
foreseen that some temporary relief of the kind now con- 
templated would be pressed upon them with a pressure 
that they would not be able to resist, and should have done 
then with a good grace what they have done now under 
the immediate application of the screw. No one gained by the 
surrender of Tuesday and Thursday except Mr. Parnell; but 
the address with which he seized the occasion to patronise the 
Government, and assure them of his support so long as they 
granted the moral corollaries of their concession, as he insisted 
that they must do, gives us an even higher opinion of his 
abilities than we had before,—and that was sufficiently high. 
If Mr. Parnell had any of the aims of a British statesman, and 
were not the instrument of a tyranny stronger than himself, 
what a figure he might have made in leading Ireland back 
into the paths of true political freedom ! 

We see that some of our contemporaries argue that this is 
the right moment for a reconstruction of the Government on 
a Liberal Unionist basis. We cannot agree. It is no secret, 
we imagine, that the prime mover in the pressure put by the 
Liberal Unionists on the Government was not Lord Hartington, 
and we very much doubt whether the concessions made are 
really in keeping with Lord Hartington’s own convictions. If 
not, then the real object of the cry for the reconstruction of 
the Government is a wish to use up Lord Hartington, not to 
profit by his firmness and resolution. Indeed, the desire for 
reconstruction really proceeds from those who wish to see Lord 
Randolph Churchill again at work in the development of his 
democratic Toryism, and we cannot imagine any change for the 
worse so great as that. Lord Randolph Churchill’s whole 
policy is the hand-to-mouth policy, the policy of pleasing the 
people without the smallest regard to their true welfare. We 
do not doubt that if Lord Hartington were to join the Govern- 
ment at the present crisis, no stone would be left unturned to 
destroy his influence, and that of Mr. Goschen, who is the one 
statesman on whom at present we rely most, and prepare the 
way for the Randolph Churchill régime which would succeed. 
We have long wished to see Lord Hartington at the head of a 
strong Government; but certainly the most fitting moment for 
a transformation of that kind is not the moment when other 
counsels have prevailed over Lord Hartington’s, and when he 
would therefore come in, if he came in, to carry out a policy very 
far removed from that which he would himself have designed. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND THE UNIONISTS. 
ee G gives less satisfaction to politicians in discussing 

the personalities of politics than the truth. By those 
who enthusiastically support Mr. Gladstone’s policy, nothing 





remissions with their representatives, And then, when 


is more resented than sober criticism on the mistakes which 
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ade in his manner of bringing it forward. And by 

ie a resist that policy with the utmost depth of con- 
yiction, nothing is so much resented as a temperate and 
impartial estimate of Mr. Gladstone’s motives for embarking 
on this dangerous, and we may almost say hopeless, crusade, 
Our readers would be amused if they could read the diatribes 
we have received, first from the followers of Mr. Gladstone, for 
commenting on the mistake which he committed in attaching 
any importance to the absurd New York testimonial, and the 
extreme one-sidedness of the speech which he delivered ; and 
next, from the opponents of Mr. Gladstone, for dealing with his 
speech as the natural error of an enthusiastic and impetuous 
mind, instead of as the outcome of the worst excesses of 
unscrupulous political ambition, Well, our reason for not 
go treating that speech is very simple,—that we are very con- 

fident that that was not the truth, and that it is impossible 

for any cool observer to explain Mr. Gladstone’s career on 

the hypothesis that that is the truth. To imagine for a 

moment that the historian of the nineteenth century, writing 

some way on in the twentieth, will regard Mr. Gladstone’s career 

as the outcome chiefly of unscrupulous personal ambition, is, in 

our opinion,—and in spite of Lord Bramwell’s authority on the 

other side, to which, however, we cannot say that we attach 

very great importance,—to be culpably blinded by the passions 

of thehour. A reasonable man cannot take such a line as Mr. 

Jennings took up in his virulent political diatribe, with all the 

facts of Mr. Gladstone’s career well in his mind. Such a view 

as that does not explain the facts; and nobody will even 

imagine that it does, when the angry mood of the hour has 

passed away. We venture to say that no man is in a better 


position for really judging Mr. Gladstone’s career impartially. 


than Lord Hartington. He has a strong head and a dispas- 
sionate mind. He differs from Mr. Gladstone on the greatest 
issue of the hour, and he has watched the difference that has 
arisen from the germ and in its growth; and what does he say ? 
He does not echo the violent vituperation of Mr. Gladstone’s 
opponents. He criticises Mr. Gladstone with quite sufficient 
political severity ; but he always does justice to the man. He 
knows well the kind of loyalty which Mr. Gladstone has excited 
in the breasts of such men as Lord Granville and Lord Spencer, 
nay, the kind of loyalty that Mr. Gladstone inspired in 
himself,—and no man has evinced that loyalty with more 
consistent self-forgetfulness than Lord Hartington,—and he 
knows that such loyalty is not inspired by unscrupulously 
selfish or ambitious men. The career which began in enthu- 
siasm for the Church, which was interrupted by the sacrifice 
of office because Sir Robert Peel proposed the endowment of 
Maynooth, which was first made famous by the generous 
interference on behalf of the wretched captives in King 
Bomba’s prisons, and which was almost broken in two by 
the frank and even premature avowal to the University 
of Oxford of Mr. Gladstone’s change of view as to the 
Irish Protestant Establishment at a time when there seemed 
very little reason to believe that public opinion would 
come round to his view, is not a career which any thoughtful 
man can explain as grounded upon a selfish and time-serving 
determination to make the interests of the State subordinate 
to Mr. Gladstone’s own popularity as a statesman. No 
one can well estimate more seriously than we do the mistake 
of 1885-86, It will certainly prove the beginning of disaster, 
if not to Mr. Giadstone himself, then to his country. But that 
is no reason why we should follow the unthinking crowd of 
his opponents, to refer his error to causes quite alien to his 
character, and attribute the failure of statesmanship to a vulgar 
self-interest of which there is no trace in his life. Indeed, to 
do so would make it much more difficult than it is, instead of 
less so, to understand the present dubious condition of the 
political mind of England on a question of vital moment to 
the people at large. That dubious condition is explicable only 
by the enthusiastic confidence which the great Liberal Party 
feel in a leader who has managed to touch their heart, as it 
cannot easily be touched without evidence of generosity, of 
magnanimity, and of disinterested passion. 

And then it is so much easier to understand Mr. Gladstone’s 
great change of policy, if we open our mind to the truth, 
than if we try to explain it from vulgar ambition. Read this 
speech on Scotch and Welsh Home-rule delivered only last 
Saturday to the Scotch Liberal Members at the National Liberal 
Club, and notice the light heart with which Mr. Gladstone 
suggests that the settlement of the Irish Question, in the sense 
of Home-rule, will probably lead to a much more energetic 
development of separate Scotch and Welsh institutions than 
any which could have been hoped for, had not the English 





Unionists been so short-sighted as to resist his proposals of 
last year for Ireland. It can hardly be maintained, we think, 
that a self-seeking politician who looks at these subjects from 
the point of view of massing a large Parliamentary following 
behind him, would see any conceivable advantage in thus 
stimulating the Scotch and the Welsh to ask for subordi- 
nate Parliaments of theirown. We all know that some of Mr. 
Gladstone’s most energetic colleagues,—Mr. Morley especially, 
—have used very different language on this subject, and done 
all they could to throw cold water on the Scotch and Welsh 
Home-rule movements. And to our mind, there could be no 
conceivable reason of a selfish kind to urge Mr. Gladstone on 
in this direction, while there certainly can be nothing but a 
sea of troubles likely to arise from his success, if he succeeds. 
But Mr. Gladstone is overridden by his idea. We ought all 
of us to remember,—for it was the beginning of the whole 
matter, little as we then recognised it,—that eighteen years 
ago he urged the duty of governing Ireland according to Irish 
ideas,—a very sound notion if -kept strictly within the limit 
which he still professes to assign to it,—namely, the limit that 
nothing shall be done which “ threatens or impairs,” or “ does 
not conduce or tend to consolidate, the unity of the Empire,” — 
but a very dangerous notion indeed when we discover that, 
in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, there was nothing in his last year’s 
Bill for the better government of Ireland which did not tend to 
“consolidate the unity of the Empire.” The doctrine which he 
now preaches openly with regard to Scotland and Wales is, 
indeed, the very same that he preaches toIreland. He told the 
Scotch Liberal Members the other day that “ with this country 
enlightened, and with her mind and experience enlarged, the 
Scotch will be better able to urge forward the consideration of 
questions in which they have special and distinct interests of 
their own,—not to the disparagement of the general interests of 
the Empire, but still entitled to special attention within certain 
limits. The people of Scotland and the people of Wales will, 
I think, have this compensation for the present loss and delay 
inflicted on them, that they will find themselves justified in 
urging,—and empowered and enabled to urge,—everything 
that pertains to their distinct traditions, to what I will not 
hesitate to call, within due limits,—not, of course, without 
regard to other relations,—but what I will not hesitate to call 
their distinct national history and aspirations ; and they will 
be enabled to urge all these considerations with a clearness of 
accent and of force and effect, greater than they ever would 
have attained to if it had not been for the deep and searching 
examination of the whole subject in all its bearings which 
a controversy like this Irish controversy has brought about.” It 
would be impossible to preach a return to sectional nationalism 
in more explicit terms. The language of Mr. Gladstone's speech 
is at once the justification of the dismay with which we have 
always regarded his Home-rule crusade, and the evidence of 
the enthusiastic good faith with which he himself urges it. 
‘We have no doubt that Mr. Morley read the sentences we have 
just quoted with almost as much alarm as we did. There was 
absolutely no conceivable motive for stimulating Scotch and 
Welsh nationalism to greater energy than it has recently 
shown, except the conviction of the ideologue that the excite- 
ment of the sectional national feeling is good in itself, and 
cannot weaken the larger nationalism of the United King- 
dom because it is good in itself. But Unionists will do well, 
while they acknowledge this sincerity of Mr. Gladstone’s, 
—as they ought to acknowledge it,—to consider gravely 
the amazing and utterly unreasoned confidence which Mr. 
Gladstone feels, that the sectional organisation of national 
feeling in all parts of these islands can do nothing but 
good, so long as it remains under the (nominal) control of a 
single Legislature at Westminster. That isa conception which 
seems to us about the most baseless and the most dangerous 
which a large-minded statesman could entertain. And the 
very fact that we attribute to Mr. Gladstone the simplest and 

most enthusiastic faith in it makes us more, not less, afraid of 

the consequences that it may breed. 

Consider the difference,—the vast difference,—between 

assembling together the people of all parts of the Empire 
to settle their common affairs by deliberation in the same 

Assembly, and the setting up of distinct Assemblies, founded 

avowedly on differences of tradition and race, to determine 

matters of great moment,—though not in appearance, it may 

be, absolutely of the first moment,—and then allowing a 

greater Assembly, in which they are all alike represented, 

to overrule the decisions of the minor Assemblies, if it 

chooses so todo. In the former case, there is no marking- 





off of a national mind, which must have its jealousies, 
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its soreness, its resentments whenever it is overruled by 
representatives of the united nationalities; on the contrary, 
there will be certain Englishmen, say, who will vote with the 
Scotch party, certain Scotchmen who will vote with the Welsh 
patty, certain Irishmen who will vote with the English party, 
—and thus all the lines of demarcation are blurred, and no 
competitive race-feelings are strongly excited. But on the 
system which Mr. Gladstone recommends, whenever a minor 
nationality had expressed its mind in its own Assembly, its 
honour would be piqued at being overruled, and the rivalry 
between the minor nationalities in the struggle not to allow 
themselves to be thus overruled, would be stimulated to the 
highest degree. The consequence would be that even in the 
Parliament containing all the nationalities, the various lesser 
nationalities would shrink apart, and do all in their power by 
negotiation among themselves to retrieve any defeat which 
the majority of the United Parliament had inflicted on them. 
This is so obvious, that we cannot read without amazement 
the useless reservation by which Mr. Gladstone professes to 
condition that nothing shall be done which “ threatens” the 
unity of the Empire, or even which does not “ conduce”’ to it. 
Why, the organisation he proposes threatens the unity of the 
Empire in the most formidable manner, and so far from any 
guarantee which he could take for the ultimate authority of the 
United Parliament guarding against such a danger, that means 
nothing but professing to let a few solemn words control and 
overrule much more substantial and significant facts. We 
protest against Mr. Gladstone’s proposals in the name of 
Scotland and Wales,—for they would injure Scotland and 
Wales in the end far more seriously than they would injure 
England,—even more than we protest in the name of England, 
which they would weaken and embarrass for a time, but which 
they could hardly injure so permanently as they would the 
smaller sections of the Kingdom, where the ferment of a 
separate sectional loyalty would work as a poison. We believe 
that no more dangerous proposals were ever made. But the 
danger of them lies in their enthusiastic sincerity,—in their 
transparent earnestness. They would not be half so dangerous 
if Mr. Gladstone were really the reckless and ambitious 
intriguer for whom his violent and passionate opponents 
mistake him. 


PRINCE FERDINAND’S OPPORTUNITY. 


W* greatly fear that the Prince-Elect of Bulgaria has 
; made a great mistake in not hastening to Sofia after 
his election, and there waiting the decision of the Powers, 
This is what the Bulgarians wished and urged him to do, and 
‘it was, we believe, his best policy. Great is the virtue of 
accomplished facts. Prince Ferdinand should have remem- 
bered how the union of the Roumanian Principalities was 
brought about twenty-nine years ago. The union was 
energetically opposed by Turkey and Austria. Russia was 
privately opposed to it, though she was too astute to show 
her hand. The Tory Government of the day in England, 
backed by Lord Palmerston, defeated by an overwhelming 
majority a resolution, moved by Mr. Gladstone and supported 
by the present Prime Minister, in favour of the union. In 
fact, France was the only Great Power which advocated the 
right of the Roumanians to choose their own form of govern- 
ment. Yet, with all those odds against them, and while a 
Congress was sitting in Paris summoned to consider this very 
question, the Roumanians, weary of the selfish wrangles of diplo- 
macy, took their fate into their own hands, and voted the unionof 
the nation by electing the same Prince for both Principalities. 
Some of the Powers threatened and blustered, but none of 
them interfered. The Roumanians were then much weaker 
than the Bulgarians are now, and the risks they incurred in 
defying not one Power, but several, infinitely more serious. 
But they judged rightly that the path of safety lay in bold 
action, and the Prince of their choice, by responding promptly 
to their invitation, gave intrigue no time to undermine his 
election. We cannot help thinking that this would have been 
the wiser course for Prince Ferdinand to have pursued. What 
‘had he to fear? The resentment of Russia? We have no 
doubt that Russia would have been incensed. But what could 
she have done? She would hardly attempt a military occu- 
pation of Bulgaria; the risks would be too great. She is not 
yet ready for the reopening of the entire Eastern Question, 
‘and it is not her habit to spoil her game by playing her cards 
prematurely. But she would have intrigued? She might ; but 
intrigue is harmless where it has nothing to feed upon. 
General Kaulbars’s mission clearly proved that Russia had 
alienated the great mass of the Bulgarian nation, and there is 











no evidence to show that there is any feeling in th i 
Army in favour of a Russian deusindlias Sine a 
only of patriotism, but of self-interest, would be opposed to 
Russian intrigue. We believe that if Prince Alexander had 
not lost his nerve after his abdication, he might be Prince of 
Bulgaria now. He had the ball at his feet when he returned 
to Sofia. If, instead of sending his letter of abject submis. 
sion to the Czar, he had boldly stood upon his Treaty rights 
and made an example of the ringleaders of the midnight émeute, 
all opposition to him would have suddenly collapsed and 
Russia would have had no plausible excuse for interfering, 

Prince Ferdinand is doubtless in a somewhat different posi- 
tion. The sanction of all the Great Powers, Russia included 
is needed to give legal validity to his election. But Treaties, 
after all, are only temporary expedients, intended to meet 
special emergencies. They have no moral force apart from 
justice,—at all events, in the case of nations who have been no 
parties to them. The people of Bulgaria were no parties to 
the Treaty of Berlin, Their country was split in half against 
their will by the folly of a British Minister. Morally, there- 
fore, the Bulgarians were not bound by the provisions of the 
Berlin Treaty a day longer than political expediency suggested, 
They have waited patiently for the intervention of the Great 
Powers, and have thus shown unusual respect for a Treaty 
which was framed to their prejudice, Was it reasonable, was 
it fair, to expect that the people of Bulgaria would go on in- 
definitely in this state of suspense? The signatories to the 
Treaty of Berlin having failed to provide a solution, the 
Bulgarians were surely entitled, after such signal patience, to 
exercise their inherent right of self-government. We hold, 
therefore, that Prince Ferdinand would have been fully 
justified in at once assuming the government of Bulgaria 
immediately after his election. His position would have been 
too strong morally for Russia to have ventured on more than 
an empty protest. 

But it seems that it is not of Russia, after all, that Prince 
Ferdinand stands most afraid. What he fears is the ambiguous 
attitude of Prince Alexander. And undoubtedly the late 
gallant Prince of Bulgaria is not behaving well in this matter. 
He is playing the part of the dog-in-the-manger. He declines 
the throne of Bulgaria for himself, but will not move a finger 
to help the Bulgarians out of the difficulty, for which he 
is himself primarily responsible. Prince Ferdinand has 
complained somewhat bitterly, and not unreasonably, that 
Prince Alexander has sent him no message of congratu- 
lation on his election; and he evidently fears the in- 
trigues of Prince Alexander more than he does the 
intrigues or active opposition of Russia. Prince Alexander 
has still a strong party, especially in the Bulgarian Army, 
still in his favour; and if he had the moral courage to brave 
Russia and return to Bulgaria, he might re-establish his 
position on a firm basis. He has, however, repeatedly refused 
to do this ; and we have little doubt that if Prince Ferdinand 
had chivalrously made the venture which Prince Alexander 
has timorously declined, he would have won over to his side the 
party of Prince Alexander, and might then have relied on their 
unswerving loyalty. This is evident from the declaration of the 
two Bulgarian officers, both of them ardent admirers of Prince 
Alexander. Their spokesman, Major Vinaroff, put the matter 
admirably in the interview with Prince Ferdinand. ‘The 
mere: name of Alexander,” said the Prince, smiling, “ appals 
me. Supposing I should go to Bulgaria, and he were to return, 
what would happen then? What would you two officers 
do?” “I cannot answer to that, Sir,” replied Major 
Vinaroff ; “ but I say this, that the way to win the loyalty of 
the Army is to go to Bulgaria. The Army cannot become loyal 
to you until it knows you. Come among us, take a risk for 
our sakes, show yourself determined to stay by us, and we shall 
be grateful. Popoff and I have risked our lives in Prince 
Alexander’s defence. We have fought with him, we have met 
with constant kindness from him, and we cannot cease to 
admire and love him. But as the Prince elected by our nation, 
you have a right to our obedience, and it will not fail you.” 
That is common-sense, as well as true soldierly frankness, The 
adherents of Prince Alexander will not abjure him till a 
successor has taken his place; but they promise Prince Ferdi- 
nand in advance to transfer to him, as soon as he goes among 
them, the loyalty they now feel for his predecessor. That 
surely is all that he has a right to expect. He threw away a 
great opportunity in not immediately riding into Bulgaria on 
the crest of the wave of enthusiasm which carried his election. 
Every day’s delay will make his task harder if he finally 
accepts, But the probability is that he will not accept, and we 
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may hear any day of his definitive refusal. He seems to be 
an able man, not lacking in courage of a certain sort. But he 
clearly lacks the spirit and the dash of a leader of men. : He 
will make no rash ventures even for the sake of what might 
eventually become a splendid Crown. Such a Prince is hardly 
the man for a crisis which requires dash and heroism as well 
as the qualities of a statesman. We fear that Prince 
Ferdinand has missed his opportunity. Nor has he treated 
the Bulgarians well. He should have known his own mind 
before sanctioning his election by the Sobranje. 





COERCION AND TRADE-UNIONS. 


N his speech at the National Liberal Club on Saturday 
I last, Mr. Gladstone made a statement as to the effect 
of the Crimes Bill which he has made on several previous 
occasions. It was, put shortly, that the Bill would place the 
Irish tenant in a position as regards his right to combine, 
worse than that of the English artisan. After mentioning 
that the question was at one time “complicated and darkened 
by being mixed up with arguments on the peculiarities of the 
position of the tenant,” Mr. Gladstone went on to say :—‘ But 
my honourable and learned friend, Sir Charles Russell, the 
late Attorney-General, got rid of all those difficulties and 
ambiguities at an early stage in the Bill byasking the Govern- 
ment whether they would agree to give to the Irish occupier, not 
in respect to purchase, but in respect to contract, in respect to 
the liberty of open dealing—dealing which has always been a 
civil and not a criminal matter—whether they would give to 
the Irish occupier the same protection that they gave to the 
English artisan, and the answer given by Mr. Balfour was that 
they would not give it; and it stands, therefore, as recorded 
beyond the possibility of doubt and denial, that in matters 
of civil and not criminal jurisdiction—that in those matters 
where even only a contract is involved, where the Statute 
Law of England has given protection to the whole artisan class 
of England, that same protection, and neither more nor less, 
has been denied to the agricultural occupying population of 
Ireland.” This somewhat intricate sentence is, we suppose, 
intended to convey the impression that there has been some 
unfairness, some lack of justice and of equality, in the way in 
which the new law will affect combinations in Ireland, and 
that under it Irishmen will be less free to combine than 
Englishmen. 

If it is difficult to attach any very definite meaning to Mr. 
Gladstone’s words quoted above, it is still more difficult to 
discover what is the precise action taken, or question put, 
by Sir Charles Russell during an early stage of the Bill 
to which Mr. Gladstone refers. On May 19th, Sir Charles 
Russell moved an amendment of a very technical character, 
to the effect that in Clause 2 of the Bill, the words 
“take part in any criminal conspiracy” should be omitted, 
for the purpose of inserting the words “conspire by violence 
or intimidation.” We must suppose, however, that it is 
‘not this motion and debate which Mr. Gladstone means, 
but rather one made at a later stage by Sir Charles Russell, 
which the Leader of the Opposition described in his speech on 
thethird reading of the Crimes Bill as “an amendment providing 
that no person or persons doing any of the things mentioned 
in the clause should be chargeable with conspiracy in respect of 
any such act, unless such act would, if done by one person 
alone, be punishable as a crime.” A little before this allusion 
to the late Attorney-General’s motion, Mr. Gladstone, however, 
put his meaning pretty clearly, He said:—“I say that in 
England, Scotland, and Wales, any man is free to induce as 
much as he likes, and to combine with others in inducing 
other persons ‘not to fulfil his or their legal obligations, or 
not to let, hire, use, or occupy any land, or not to deal with, 
work for, or hire any person or persons in the ordinary course 
of trade, business, or occupation.’” “These,” concludes Mr. 
Gladstone, “are rights of Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Welsh- 
men, which you are going to deny to Irishmen.” 

Leaving aside for the moment Mr. Gladstone’s strange obiter 
dictum on the subject of conspiracy at Common Law, and 
putting together the above quotations, we are surely not mis- 
Tepresenting Mr, Gladstone when we say that his charge 
against the supporters of the Bill is that they are by law 
taking away from the Irish tenant that power of striking 
Which is allowed by the law to the English artisan. The 
English labourer may strike against low wages, the Irish tenant 
‘May not strike against high rent. This is the point Mr. 
Gladstone has persuaded himself into raising as a wise, states- 
manlile, and-reasonable :proposition. . Yet, in. fact, it is utterly 





untenable,—an argument based on the falsest of false analogies, 
and obviously untenable the moment it is looked into. Let 
us see where it carries us, In the first place, let us leave out 
of sight for the moment the fact that the National League, 
when it orders a boycott, or when it starts the “ Plan of Cam- 
paign,” is acting mainly for political motives, and let us assume 
that the English Trade-Union and the National League are 
each working for the same object,—the greatest pecuniary 
advantages for their members. Mr. Pitt Lewis, the well- 
known Queen’s Counsel, in an able and interesting paper on 
this subject, has lately pointed out how they severally 
pursue this object, and how the means employed justify 
the law in protecting the one and in putting down the 
other. A Trade-Union determines that certain contracts 
entered into by its members are not advantageous to them, 
and that they must be put an end to. To attain this object, 
it gives notice that after a certain date, no work will be done 
and that no new contracts shall be made by its members, except 
on advanced terms. The contracts which exist at the time are, 
however, carried out till their time is expired, and the masters 
have full and complete notice of what are the new terms at 
which the men will work. What is the analogous action of the 
National League? The tenants on a particular estate, who are 
members of the League, have hired their land from a land- 
lord under certain contracts. The League considers these 
contracts bad for the tenants. Instead, however, of ordering 
its members not to enter into any more such contracts, and to 
give notices putting an end to those that exist, it simply 
determines that the existing contracts shall be forthwith 
broken. In the case of a Trade-Union, if the threat of 
entering into no contracts, unless at advanced rates, does 
not succeed, and an open rupture takes place between the 
employers and the workmen, the Union simply contents 
itself with withdrawing from the master the benefit of 
the labour of its members. The National League, on the 
other hand, confiscates the property of the landlord, and by 
threats and actual violence prevents him from exercising 
his legal rights upon it. While the Trade-Union raises its 
funds by subscriptions among its members, the National League, 
when conducting what it pretends is only a strike, takes into its 
hand the rent that belongs to the landlord, and with the funds 
thus obtained conducts its struggle. It is indeed strange that 
people can find any kind of analogy between these two methods 
of procedure. The real analogy to the “ Plan of Campaign” 
would be a lock-out by a combination of masters who dis- 
missed their men without notice, and who, owing, say, a week’s 
wages to their employes, instead of paying them, carried the 
wages to a special fund set apart for the purpose of contesting 
any claim the men might bring for breach of contract or 
money due for work done. It would not, however, suit the 
Gladstonians to recognise this similarity. It is curious to see 
into what practical difficulties the weakness of their false 
ahalogy brings them. It is all very well to use it rhetorically, 
but in practice it is of little use. For instance, the 
Crimes Act expressly declares that no interference shall 
take place under it with Trade-Unions. When confronted 
with this provision, the Gladstonians have, therefore, to 
declare that it is no good, because the National League is not 
a Trade-Union ; and yet a moment before they only wished 
to put it on the same basis as English Trade-Unions, Asa 
matter of fact, no change could be devised to bolster up com- 
binations under the League of the kind allowed to Trade- 
Unions, for the League works by intimidation, and the Trade- 
Unions by legal means. The Act regulating Trade-Unions 
has most stringent provisions directed against “every person 
who, with a view to compel any other person, to abstain from 
doing, or to do any act which such other person has a legal 
right to do or abstain from doing, wrongfully and without legal 
authority,” uses violence or intimidation, persistently follows 
such person, watches or besets his house, follows such persen 
with two or more persons in any street or road, or in any other 
way molests him. Such provisions would hardly suit the men 
who set sentries to write down the names of every one whe 
visits a country grocer, as was done in the case of Mr. Hegarty 
at Millstreet. 

If any further evidence is needed to show the difference 
between the English and the Irish combinations, it can be 
found in the rules of the great English Trade Societies. 
Those of the Amalgamated Oarpenters, lately quoted in:an 
evening newspaper as indicating the reasonable and orderly 
temper in which that body is worked, were evidently drafted 
with the keenest possible desire to keep the Union and its 
members in the strictest bonds of legality. ‘x 
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SIR H. D. WOLFF’S RETURN. 


i the Opposition attempt to make much capital out of Sir 
H. D. Wolff’s return without obtaining the ratification 
of the Anglo-Turkish Convention, they will be ill-advised. 
The object for which Sir H. D. Wolff was working at Con- 
stantinople was not, in our opinion, a desirable object. We 
care much more for the welfare of the people of Egypt than 
we care for the economy to be effected in the British Army 
by the withdrawal of the British force there ; and we gravely 
fear that the withdrawal of that force, even under the con- 
ditions to which Turkey had assented before France intervened, 
would have been followed by the sacrifice of all that we had 
done for the Egyptian people, even though the Convention 
had proved sufficient to prevent the interference of any other 
Power, and to protect Egypt from the tribes of the Soudan. 
The Convention to which both England and Turkey had 
agreed, but which,—fortunately, as we think,—is now only so 
much waste-paper, is printed in the despatches just presented 
to Parliament ; and it is significant that while, by the words 
of the fifth article, the British Government had obtained 
the right to return to Egypt “if there are reasons to fear an 
invasion from without, or if order and security in the interior 
(l'ordre et la sé-urité & Vintérieur) are disturbed, or if the 
Khediviate of Egypt refuses to execute its duties towards the 
Sovereign Court or its international obligations,” there is no 
condition which would have enabled it to interfere in the case 
of gross misgovernment, so long as “order and security ” had 
not been disturbed, and the international obligations of the 
Khedive had been fulfilled. ‘Order and security” are not 
expressions large enough to cover a beneficent and just govern- 
ment, and we cannot see that Lord Salisbury had made any 
conditions which would have secured Egypt from falling once 
more under the control of greedy Pashas, so long as they could 
manage to keep down rebellion and to pay the interest on the 
debt. For this reason we cannot pretend to regret the blind 
intervention of France, which has only succeeded, as far 
as we can see, in postponing indefinitely the evacuation of 
Egypt by our troops, and therefore in prolonging indefinitely 
the control of our Government over the Egyptian Administra- 
tion. We cannot regret the consequences which the witless 
jealousy of France has brought about. More, we believe 
that they will be fatal to the object which France had 
at heart, and will be conducive to the object which, though 
only too secondary in the mind of the British Government, 
is still a main object with it so long as our occupation lasts, 
—we mean the reform of the Egyptian Administration. If 
Lord Salisbury deserves censure at all, it is for caring too 
exclusively for the very ends which the Opposition desire, and 
for endeavouring to effect the evacuation irrespective of every- 
thing except our external interests in the Mediterranean,—for 
which we believe that the Convention had provided fairly 
enough. But for the just government of the Egyptian people 
it certainly had not provided ; only, that is an object which the 
Opposition also have regarded as entirely subordinate, and which 
is, indeed, quite inconsistent with any early evacuation. 


If the Government is to be attacked on the subject of Sir 
Drummond Wolff’s failure, the attack is certain to be ineffectual. 
The Government has been at once patient and dignified in 
pursuing its object, and though that object seems to us quite 
unsatisfactory, yet it is at least the same as that for which the 
Opposition is mainly interested. No one will venture to blame 
the British Government for not putting such a pressure on 
Turkey as would have involved us in a material guarantee 
of Turkey against France and Russia ; and short of this,—which 
no party in England would have justified,—Lord Salisbury 
certainly did all he could to obtain the ratification of the 
Oonvention. We cannot see that it was any business of ours 
to foil this last move of France, the more especially as our 
predominance in Egypt would not have been secured, but 
diminished, by the success of the Convention. The right 
attitude for England to take under the circumstances of this 
singularly ill-advised interference of France is precisely 
that which Lord Salisbury has taken,—namely, to accept 
cheerfully the maintenance of the status quo directly it 
became evident that our consent to evacuate Egypt would 
not satisfy the one Mediterranean Power which has an 
interest in that region approaching in magnitude to our 
own, and this the Power at whose instigation it was that the 
evacuation was so earnestly urged upon us. Lord Salis- 
bury showed spirit and firmness in declaring as he did 
that we would not leave Egypt at all while any important 
Mediterranean Power refused its sanction to our conditional 








return under the circumstances indicated in Article V. of the 
Convention. We believe that the country will support him in 
stipulating for that condition, though the country will not 
regret that the Convention has failed in consequence of his frm. 
ness in adhering to that stipulation. As a question of part 
the failure of the Oonvention will certainly afford no roam 
for a vote of censure. Lord Salisbury has gone as far as hig 
opponents would have gone in endeavouring to obtain from 
Turkey terms under which he could safely retire from Egypt 
and, indeed, had obtained terms which were very satisfactory 
from every point of view except the point of view of those who 
desire to see Egypt well and beneficently governed. That is 
unfortunately, not a point of view on which the modern 
non-interventionists are at all disposed to insist; and as the 
will certainly not venture to condemn Lord Salisbury for not 
carrying matters with a high hand at the imminent risk of 
war on behalf of a Convention by which England would gain 
nothing in influence and would lose something in self-respect, 
we think that they would do well to drop all formal attack on 
the Government for the failure of Sir H. D. Wolff’s mission, 
In the meantime, we are not at all sorry that that mission is 
at an end. 





THE APPROACHING HARVEST. 


HE harvest which is about to be gathered in will be one 

of unusually striking contrasts. On one side will be seen 
splendid abundance, and on the other miserable scarcity; 
sheaves thick on the ground, with straw of fair length and ears 
of goodly size, in one district or field, and half the number of 
dwarfed bundles in the next. Forty, fifty, or even sixty bushels 
of corn to the acre will be yielded by one piece of land, and 
half, or perhaps not more than a fourth, of the quantity by 
another piece a short distance off. One variety of corn will 
figure in the Crop Returns as two or three bushels above the 
“ordinary average,” while another variety will probably be 
returned as only half a crop. Farmer Robinson will receive 
for the produce of his fields, even at current low prices, enough 
to yield him a fair profit on his capital, while Farmer Thompson 
will not be able to meet his landlord’s demand for rent. This 
is a heavy-land year, a high farmer’s year, and a wheat year. 
Through the Fens, on the good clays all over England, 
and on well-farmed soils that are not heavy and yet are not 
liable to burn, the traveller sees splendid crops of wheat and 
barley, but very few of oats, and scarcely any of beans or peas. 
Wherever the gravel or chalk is close to the surface, and on 
thin limestone soils, on the other hand, all crops are very light, 
asarule. On medium soils, the difference between good and bad 
farming is striking. There are seasons when high farming 
leads to failure, because too much straw is produced, and crops 
are laid and half-spoilt in consequence; but this year all 
vegetation was so extremely backward when the drought com- 
menced, that the corn was not too much stimulated on the 
richest or most highly manured soils, while it had no chance 
of attaining its normal development on starved land that is in 
any degree deficient in moisture. Then this is a wheat 
year, because, in the first instance, wheat stands drought 
better than any other crop, and, in the second place, 
because wheat is grown most extensively upon heavy 
and mixed soils, Barley, as we have intimated, will be a 
good second to wheat, oats a bad third, and the pulse crops 
comparatively “nowhere.” Barley will not be as prolific, 
relatively, as wheat, partly because, being a spring crop, it 
does not stand a dry season as well as the more deeply rooted 
autumn-sown cereal, and partly because it is grown more 
extensively than wheat is on light land, Oats never do well 
in a season of drought, and beans, above all cultivated crops, 
need an abundance of moisture. Peas often produce a great 
show of pods on short haulm in a dry summer, if they get 
even asprinkling of rain at intervals ; but a month of unbroken 
drought is too much for them, and the crop on thousands of 
acres has died off prematurely. As for the hay crop—now nearly 
all secured, except in Wales and Ireland—we scarcely need say 
that it is a light one, in spite of good clover, as far as the 
first cut is concerned, while at present there is not a very good 
prospect for a second cut where that is taken. Of the root 
crops it is too early to speak with certainty; but they may do 
well after the showers, if the remainder of the season is not too 
dry. Potatoes present an extraordinarily luxuriant appearance 
in England and Ireland alike, and reports from Scotland, where 
we have not seen the crops, are generally favourable. In some 
districts the tubers are said to be small; but the recent 
showers have supplied moisture enough to remedy that fault, 
and in any case, sound and healthy potatoes are preferable to 
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large ones partly diseased. The hop crop, after being nearly 
spoilt in some districts by aphis, now promises to yield fairly 
on lateral shoots which were developed freely during the recent 
hot weather. 

The season has been one of an extraordinary character. 
Wheat was well sown, and stood the test of a long, cold winter 
with apparent impunity, its backwardness at the commence- 
ment of what should have been spring not being necessarily a 
disadvantage. The time for sowing spring corn, too, was very 
favourable, and as the soil had been rendered friable to a good 
depth by frost, the seed-beds were never better. Unfor- 
tunately, a long, cold period, with only afew warm days up to 
the end of May, followed spring sowing, and at the beginning 
of June all crops were backward almost beyond precedent. 
Still, corn was healthy, because the season had been dry as 
well as cold, and when rain fell generally throughout the 
country on the first three or four days of June, and warm 
weather followed, prospects were decidedly hopeful. The 
glorious sunshine caused all vegetation to advance with 
unusual rapidity, and if it had only been interrupted by a 
shower now and then, all would have been well. But a month 
of unbroken drought from June 4th was too much for all 
crops but wheat, barley, and potatoes on heavy and well- 
farmed mixed soils, and the results are as we have already 
described them. On July 4th the drought was broken in the 
Northern and North-Eastern counties, and since then there has 
been more or less rain in all, or nearly all, parts of the United 
Kingdom. It came too late, however, to save the crops on 
burning soils from irreparable injury, except in the latest 
districts, where there is now the best chance of full fruition. 
It is poor comfort to know that we have narrowly escaped one 
of the best all-round harvests of the century, which would have 
been insured if the rain which fell in the first fortnight of July 
had come in the middle of June, with fine weather to follow. 

Turning to foreign countries, we learn that harvest prospects 
in Western and South-Western Europe generally are similar to 
our own, the weather having been very much the same 
throughout the season. Wheat will very generally yield well, 
and barley fairly, while the rye crop—a very important one as 
a substitute for wheat in many European countries—is deficient, 
and oats are not good, as a rule, Reports from Russia vary a 
great deal, but taken together, lead to the expectation of a 
more or less deficient harvest. In America, the wheat crop, 
now partly gathered in, has disappointed expectations, never 
very brilliant. The condition of the winter crop, according to 
the July Report of the Department of Agriculture, is repre- 
sented by 83:5, as compared with 100 for a full crop, and 
spring wheat by the figures 79:3. Last year, when the yield 
was under average, the corresponding figures for July, 
in the same order, were 91:2 and 83:3. The area of 
the two varieties of wheat is a little over 37,000,000 acres, 
against 36,806,000 acres last year; but the yield, as indi- 
cated by the reported condition, promises to be only about 
430,000,000 bushels, as compared with 457,000,000 in 1886. 
As the stock of old wheat is smaller than it was a year ago, 
the surplus for export will also be smaller, and this is slightly 
comforting to growers in our own country, while consumers 
have no reason to fear anything like scarcity, and would not 
grieve to see farmers getting fairly remunerative prices once 
more ; though, for that matter, there is not much chance of a 
rise during the first half of the coming cereal year. It is true 
that the Indian crop is much smaller than that of 1886, and 
that the Australasian surplus was a small one; but all the 
chief importing countries have a good crop of wheat, and will 
need less than usual from extraneous sources. But if British 
farmers, from a selfish standpoint, rejoice that America has not 
an “ avalanche of wheat ” to send us, they are equally glad to 
learn that there is reason to expect a fine crop of maize, which 
means a cheap supply of food for live stock. The American 

corn” crop, as our cousins will term it, using a generic term 
exclusively for a particular variety, is being grown this year on 
the enormous area of 7 6,500,000 acres, or a million and a half 
acres more than the great crop of last year. The promise of 
yield, according to the latest advices, is good, except where 
there has not been enough rain. In Canada, as far as can be 
judged from meagre reports, the outlook for harvest is satis- 
factory; but the Dominion, as a whole, imports nearly as 
much wheat as is sent out of the two exporting provinces, 
Ontario and Manitoba. In South America, the harvest was 
the most productive ever gathered; and in Algeria, and, we 
believe, also in Egypt, the crops have turned out well. These 
Countries, however, do not count for very much in the world’s 
supply of agricultural produce; and even allowing for their 





productiveness, and for good wheat and fair barley crops in 
Western Europe, 1887 will scarcely take rank among the “ fat 
years” of ha ppy memory. 








THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S ON THE CHURCH. 
N the seventeenth of the “ Oxford House Papers,” by the 
help of which the Oxford House at Bethnal Green is 
endeavouring to explain its view of Christian teaching to those 
with whom its members come in contact at the East End 
of London, the Dean of St. Paul’s has set forth in a few 
eloquent and impressive pages his conception of the claims 
of the Church, as distinguished from those of more modern 
Christian societies which cannot claim any continuous historical 
relation with the first organisation which spoke in Christ’s 
name. Briefly stated, his view is this. Every community 
lives by the ideas which prevail in it, and which its members 
have in common. States would cease to exist if there 
were not a sufficient number of common assumptions and 
convictions penetrating their citizens to keep them to a 
common line of action in relation to society, government, 
conduct, policy. What is true of the State is still more 
true of the Church, and in an even deeper sense. The Church, 
to use the fine metaphor of the Dean of St. Paul's, is like “ the 
gulf-stream in the Atlantic,” “a river in the sea” of human 
society, a separate current of spiritual influence, raised above 
the temperature of the surrounding thought, derived from a 
historic source of which we know the origin, and transmitted 
by definite agencies of which we can see the continuity and trace 
the modifications. The continuity of State life is a continuity 
of change, and, after a certain number of centuries, of change 
so grave as to amount, perhaps, to complete transformation. 
Bat it is of the very essence of a Church that has its origin in 
divine revelation, to be constantly striving to keep truly the 
deposit of life and faith transmitted through it, and to endeavour, 
therefore, from time to time to recover any principle of the 
original revelation which it may appear to have lost. And to 
this source must be ascribed the breaking-up and division of the 
Church, when certain Churches have endeavoured to hold by or 
return to the beliefs, usages, and rules of the primitive Church, 
and to cast off novelties which appeared alien to the life of that 
primitive Church. “There have arisen in the course of eighteen 
centuries,” says the Dean, “a great number of organised religious 
bodies, owing their existence and purpose to Christian belief and 
Christian ideas.” And to the earnestness and zeal of these he 
does full justice. But they differ in this respect, if in no other, 
from the Churches which claim a historical continuity with the 
primitive Church,—that while they were founded on the ideas of 
the New Testament as interpreted by modern thinkers, they 
attach little importance to the evidence afforded by the living 
influence, in great measure no doubt only half-conscious, or even 
quite unconscious, exerted over the institutions of the first 
generation of Christians by the devotional life and practice of 
the Apostles and their disciples. Yet this influence must be in 
a very high degree accountable for the shape which Christian 
institutions took when the Church first began to exercise an 
organic influence over the world; and therefore the indirect 
evidence which these institutions afford as to what Christ and 
his Apostles did teach, is indirect evidence of no unimportant 
kind. If the truths of revelation be truths at all,— 

‘“‘ Ts it unreasonable,” asks the Dean, “to suppose that God would 
provide that these great things should not be lost? That He should 
provide a special, a public, a continuing home for them, manifest and 
open to all the world? That, in conformity with the order of the 
world, as men in their civil order come and go and change, and yet 
the State holds on in unbroken unity, and carries forward in its 
bosom the great ideas of civilisation and right, so whatever else might 
happen, and in whatever different ways Christianity might act upon 
men, the kingdom of God should be for ever represented on earth by 
@ new and definite institution, open to all men and inviting all men, 
which, by its government, its orders, its public belief and opinion, its 
varied agencies, should be from the first and to the end, God’s 
accredited witness and prophet to mankind of His purposes and His 
benefits. Such an institution Churchmen believe to exist in the 
world, and to have existed as far as memory can go back. 
No one can point to the time since our Lord was here, when 
it was not, when it began to be. Doubtless, as we see, there 
are other ways of bringing Christian ideas to bear upon men. 
It is idle to deny that other communities, voluntary creations of 
earnest and sincere men, have shown conspicuously the power of 
religion, have shown to men what is Christian light, and holiness, and 
zeal, and self-sacrifice,—the fruits of high spiritual culture. If they 
have their faults, so too doubtless has the Church. But on none of 
them is there, on none of them can there be, that public note, that 
mark of long-descended life, that citizenship belonging to all nations 
and all times, which only the Church possesses.” 
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This is clearly in no sense an argument for an infallible Church. 
The Dean admits at once that the Church may go wrong, and 
that voluntary bodies founded long after it by the zeal of 
individual conviction may open the eyes of the Church to truths 
which it has more or less ignored, and allowed to lie dormant. 
But the Dean’s point we understand to be this,—Is it possible 
that the form of the Church as it grew out of the living 
influence of Christ upon it and on the Apostles, can bear no 
important evidence to that large body of living habit and 
implicit creed which yet need not have obtained any adequate 
expression in the Gospels and Epistles, or, indeed, in the earliest 
literature of the Christian community ? When we want to 
study the life in a seed, we plant it in the ground and watch its 
germination, the mode of its growth, the character of its stalk, 
the shape of its leaves, the colour of its flowers, the form of its 
seed-vessels. We cannot tell what it will be by merely inspecting 
the seed. We must see how it is affected by the soil, nay, by 
different soils; we must see how different modes of treating 
it affect the strength of its stem and the beauty of its foliage. 
We must study it as we study all the mysterious phenomena of 
life of which we are completely unable to form any conception 
& priori and without the most patient observation. It will be 
said, of course, that though this applies to physical germs 
into the mysterious laws of which we have no intuitive 
insight, it cannot apply in the same degree to the truths 
which are intended to exert their influence by the hold they 
take of our conscious convictions. And we quite admit that it 
cannot apply in the same degree to these truths. We know a 
good deal of how these truths affect ourselves, while we know 
hardly anything about the seed of a plant, except, indeed, its 
size and shape, until it has germinated before our eyes. But 
who can assert that he knows more than a little of how a truth 
will affect himself, until he has submitted himself to its in- 
fluence for a long time, nor even then much, if he has lived with 
it in solitude, and has not watched its influence over the whole 
society to which he belongs? Indeed, we may go further, and 
say that we do not really know what the truths delivered to the 
Apostles really were till we have learned how they operated on 
the practical lives and habits of those to whom they were first 
announced. One thing is certain,—that we have a very imperfect 
record of what those truths were; that a great many more of 
Christ’s oral teachings have been lost than are preserved to us ; 
or at least that, so far as a great many of them are preserved 
to us at all, they are preserved only in the implicit effects 
produced on the minds of the first generation of Christians, and 
not in the form in which they were delivered. And this must 
be true of the manner in which they were delivered. How are we 
to know now, the emphasis which Christ gave to different words, 
the glance with which they were accompanied, the gesture which 
softened one word and gave new meaning and severity to 
another? Of all this, the traces can only be preserved to us in 
the actual effect produced on the generation of those who heard 
him. And hence it seems to us that the Dean of St. Paul’s is 
more than warranted when he claims for the historical develop- 
ment of Christianity in the first age a high measure of 
importance as showing the character of the organism in which 
God embodied for us the truths of revelation. The institutions 
of the Church as they unfolded themselves, no doubt in 
a great degree involuntarily, under the influence of apostolic 
feelings and thoughts and habits, must always remain some 
of our most available avenues to the character of our Lord’s 
teaching, and our most valuable commentary on its signifi- 
cance and on the proportionate importance attached to its 
various elements in the minds of those who first received 
it. We cannot but believe that the actual experience of 
the first century of the existence of the Church, is almost as 
weighty an evidence of the true drift of revelation, as even 
the words of the New Testament. We do not mean, of course, 
that either can be taken without the other; but that no 
thoughtful man would take the teaching of the New Testament 
without looking for guidance as to its meaning to the actual 
consequences of that teaching in the institutions of the early 
Church, any more than he would take the institutions of the 
early Church as his sole evidence as to Christ’s teaching without 
looking for guidance as to their meaning to the words of our 
Lord as they are recorded for us in the Gospels, and in the effect 
they produced on the minds of the Apostles as that is pictured 
for us in the Epistles. The actual growth of the Church is as 
important as a commentary on the meaning of the New Testa- 


on the institutions of the early Church. All Churches doubt- 
less are fallible, even the primitive Church. But the form and 
history of the primitive Church are at least the best evidences 
we have as to the character of that inward life which was 
organised in it. And that, as we understand it, is why Church. 
men prefer to belong to a society which is in historic continuit 
with the society founded by Christ, rather than to join etn 
selves to a society founded on a comparatively modern and 
intellectual interpretation,—wise and thoughtful though that 
interpretation may be,—of the reported teaching of Christ, 





THE PRANZINI TRIAL. 
HACKERAY, in his “ Paris Sketch-Book,” has analysed 
with the utmost force and point the manner in which a 
great murder-trial is conducted in France. He shows how, 
from the very first words of the indictment down to the last 
sentence of the Judge’s summing-up, everything is assumed 
against the prisoner, and every petty circumstance connected 
with his bearing in Court may be used to influence the minds 
of the jury, and to make them accept the prisoner’s guilt as some- 
thing primd-facie certain. In the conduct of the President of the 
Court at the trial of the murderer Pranzini, plenty of evidence 
was forthcoming to show that this practice has by no means 
changed since Thackeray’s time. There was the same assump- 
tion by the Judge throughout that the prisoner had committed 
the murder of which he was as yet unconvicted:—The mur- 
dered women were Pranzini’s victims. Pranzini was a coward 
and a liar, as well as a murderer. To try and catch his 
words, to inveigle him into a confession, the President did 
not scruple now to browbeat and bully, now to put some 
apparently innocent question, but one which, however answered, 
would be likely to prejudice the prisoner in the eyes of the 
jury. Pranzini’s demeanour in Court was extremely quiet 
and self-possessed; but this did not prevent him from being 
exposed to such attacks from the Bench as, “ Hold up your 
head, Pranzini, you are crying,” if the accused cast his eyes 
down; or, “ Don’t try to fascinate her, Pranzini,” if he 
looked at the witness. Still more outrageous was the remark 
made by the Judge to one of the principal witnesses, “ Look at 
Pranzini, Madame Sabatier, and tell him to confess all.”’ What, 
an Englishman or American would ask, is the use of a Judge, or, 
indeed, of a trial at all, if the prisoner, before conviction, is to 
be thus adjured to confess his crime? Nor was this all. Not 
content with thus charging the accused openly with the crime 
for which he was then being tried, the President actually com- 
mented on the prisoner’s personal appearance during the ordeal he 
was undergoing in the stifling air of the Assize Court. “ Pranzini, 
you are not pale, but green.” Apart from the utter futility of 
the remark—for, with such a charge, and after such treatment, 
the most innocent person in the world might well have turned 
green—there is something revoltingly undignified, if not, indeed, 
brutal, in the idea of a man, however great a criminal, struggling 
for bare life, and receiving from his Judge not fair play, but 
instead, jest and insult. We by no means consider English 
criminal procedure faultless ; but the prisoner, till convicted, at 
least escapes torture from his Judge. When a conviction has 
been obtained, and the prisoner has been adjudged guilty, it is 
no doubt right that the Judge should, as in England, address to 
him words of condemnation which shall point out the horror of 
his crime. Between this and commenting during the trial on 
the physical demeanour of the accused, there is surely a very 
great difference. 

But though it is impossible not to feel indignation at the 
manner in which Pranzini was treated at the trial, this must not 
make us forget the blackness of the crime which was brought 
home to him with the most absolute certainty. Pranzini’s 
personal appearance and the record of his life are exactly those 
which a writer of sensational fiction would choose for the villain 
of a play or a novel. He is described as a short, rather good- 
looking man of thirty, with a chestnut beard, whiskers, and 
moustache, dressed in a fashionable but somewhat exag- 
gerated style. In race he was sprung from what is perhaps 
the worst population on the face of the earth,—the low- 
class European inhabitants of an Eastern city. Born at 
Cairo of Italian parents, Pranzini had all the viciousness 
and all the facility which characterise the Levantine. In 
the Soudan and in the Afghanistan Campaigns, Pranzini 
acted as an interpreter to the English officers. Next he seems 
to have become a hotel-tout, then a conductor of a Pullman 





ment, as the words of the New Testament are as a commentary 


car, and lastly he drifted to Paris, there to live by his wits,— 
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porrowing, thieving, and gambling, and, above all, preying upon 
the women of damaged reputation who were unfortunate enough 
to come across him. Pranzini at the time of the murder was 
living by a liaison of this kind which he had formed with 
a certain Madame Sabatier. Over her, indeed, he had 
contrived to obtain such influence, that she was willing 
to pawn her jewels to give him money. While this con- 
nection was subsisting, he formed an acquaintance with 
his victim, Marie Régnault, a woman of bad character, but 
possessed of a considerable amount of valuable jewellery, who 
lived in an apartment by herself with one servant. On the 
morning of March 17th, Marie Régnault, her servant, and the 
servant's child, were all found murdered, and the valuables in 
the house carried off. For some time it seemed impossible to 
findthe murderer. At last, however, news was received by the 
Paris police that a portion of the murdered woman’s jewels had 
been given by a man to some women of bad character at 
Marseilles. This man was traced, arrested, and proved to be 
Pranzini, an undoubted acquaintance of Marie Régnault. 
Pranzini was at once asked how he had spent the night of the 
murder. He at first declared that he had spent it at Madame 
Sabatier’s, but on her declaring that he had only spent a 
part of the night there, he appears first to have said that he 
would not answer, as it would incriminate some one whose 
honour he was resolved to protect, and afterwards that he got 
up and walked on the outer boulevards. The absurdity of this 
portion of his story was immediately exposed by the production 
of the report from the Observatory, which showed that on the 
night in question it had snowed heavily. It was proved that 
before the murder, Pranzini had bought a large butcher’s knife 
and a false beard. The murder was evidently committed only 
after a fierce struggle, for Pranzini bore on his hands and body 
wounds almost certainly inflicted with finger-nails. Apparently 
he had cut his victim’s throat in her sleep, but not so as to prevent 
her seizing the bell and awakening the servant. As the ser- 
vant rushed to help her mistress, the murderer despatched her 
with the knife, and then completed his crime by hacking off 
the head of the child as it lay in the cradle. Having procured 
his plunder, Pranzini, like the hero of a detective story, next 
proceeded to manufacture evidence which would point to some 
other person. Accordingly, he wrote a letter, signed it 
“ Geissler,” and put it in a drawer. Yet even here he managed 
to leave traces of himself. He addressed the letter, “Madame 
Montille” (such was Marie Régnault’s assumed name), instead 
of “De Montille.’ The habit of leaving out the “De” 
was shown to have been very marked in him, and thus, 
in fact, his device only gave a clue to help in his 
own detection. His other piece of prepared evidence was 
equally unfortunate. He left in the room a pair of enffs 
marked “ Geissler.” The marking, however, was done in ordi- 
nary ink, and the cuffs had been bought at Nancy, a place with 
which Pranzini was specially connected. Such is the main out- 
line of the evidence on which Pranzini was convicted, and, as 
we should imagine every one who has read the report of the 
trial will agree, rightly convicted. There were, however, several 
very significant facts besides, such as the fact that on the day 
after the marder, Pranzini, while in company with Madame 
Sabatier at the Circus, suddenly broke out into a state of wild 
excitement, telling her that he had seen a woman murdered the 
night before, and that he was afraid that he would be implicated in 
the crime, as some cards of his would be found in her secrétaire. 
Again, before the details of the murder had been printed in the 
papers, or the bodies had been laid out at the Morgue, 
Pranzini described accurately in conversation to the concierge 
of his house the way in which the body of the child had been 
mutilated. 


The fuller details of the trial, it must be admitted, throw a 
very unpleasant light on the kind of life led by certain classes 
in Paris. No doubt an equally bad side of life could be found 
in London. The existence of crime and vice, however, is not 
itself the dangerous symptom. It is rather the comparative 
respectability of the dupes of Pranzini which makes the 
case stand out as something remarkable in the history of 
crime. Pranzini himself seems to have been one of those 
men in whom the moral sense was absolutely wanting,—for 
not the slightest touch of remorse is reported of him. He 
did not, too, commit the murder for any reason which can be 
well called adequate. He was not tempted to it by revenge, or by 
the hope of any very great accession of fortune, but simply by 
the desire to obtain a small supply of money with which to con- 





tinue his vicious, hand-to-mouth existence. It is curious to con- 
sider how a man of Pranzini’s kind contemplates the world. 
He seems, in fact, to have been a man of a kind rare among 
criminals,—the man who takes human life as children kill flies 
on the window pane. It must have been, we suppose, with some 
notion that taking a life more or less did not matter that 
Pranzini killed the child in the servants’ bedroom. He was not 
obliged to do so in order to protect himself, and yet he did it. 
Onr readers who recall De Quincey’s marvellous account of the 
murder in the Radcliffe Highway will remember that there, just 
in the same way, the murderer killed a child in its cradle with- 
out any aim or object, except that of killing. A criminal of this 
sort has absolutely no scruples as to the murder, and the only 
deterrent force that he knows is the fear of detection. 
Mere fear of detection does not, however, in the long-run 
check a man tempted to criminal acts. Sooner or later, he 
fancies that he sees some way or other in which he can commit 
a crime without any possible chance of being found out, and he 
makes the attempt. Generally, the means on which such men 
rely to escape detection are absolutely inadequate. Perhaps 
this lack of moral sense which makes men commit crimes not 
in hot blood, but as if it were a part of their natures, is, 
in truth, a sign of aberration of mind. To leave a pair of 
your own cuffs with another man’s name on them written in 
common ink—that is, in ink with which no one would ever think 
of marking linen, unless he were merely anxious to get a name 
put on it for some purpose other than the ordinary one—is, in 
effect, an act of madness. Probably no murderer of the 
Pranzini kind, the man who kills human beings lightly and 
without counting the cost to himself, is quite sane. He is sane 
enough, doubtless, to bear the responsibility of his acts and 
their punishment; but he can hardly be considered in the same 
plane of consciousness as the mass of his fellow-men. 


THE QUEEN OF SCOTTISH LAKES. 
T seems strange that Loch Maree, which in Scotland is most 
justly styled the “ Queen of Scottish lochs,” is so little 
known. Since 1877, when, as a memorial-stone records, the 
“Ban Righ Bhictoria ”—that is to say, the “ She-King Victoria” 
—visited the peerless lake, it has become rather better known; 
but still the number of its visitors is small,—very small indeed, 
we are inclined to think, when its attractions of beauty and 
regal splendour are considered. In the present paper, an 
attempt is made to describe the lake and its environment in 
such a way that the reader may form a mental picture of the 
scene, and be able to judge of its beauty, to some extent, for 
himself. By way of first sketching the outline of such a picture, 
a few brief remarks upon the shape, size, and position of the 
lake are, unfortunately, necessary. From the map of Scotland 
it can be seen that the eastern shore is, roughly speaking, 
straight ; that the direction of that shore is due south-east ; and 
further, that the greatest length of the lake—more than twelve 
miles—lies along, or close beside, that eastern or north-eastern 
shore. It will appear, moreover, that the lower part of the lake, for 
six and a half miles from the south-eastern end, is a narrow sheet 
of water varying in width from half-a-mile to a mile; and that 
at the opposite, or north-western end, the lake assumes a similar 
shape for somewhat less than two miles, though here it is still 
narrower, being of a fairly even width of about half-a-mile. Of 
these elongated ends we shall not have much to say; it is the 
middle part that will claim our chief attention. The outline of 
this middle part may perhaps be best described by saying that 
the western shore is here curved roughly into the shape of a 
rather shallow sickle, the lower elongation of the lake repre- 
senting the handle. From haft to point this sickle measures 
nearly four miles, and the distance from the innermost part of 
the bight to the straight eastern shore is about two and a 
quarter. We will make our survey from the top of a mountain 
1,100 ft. high—Craig Tollie by name—which forms the western 
or south-western boundary of the upper of the two prolongations 
of the lake, its south-eastern side sloping down to the point-end 
of the sickle. 


A noble pair of eagles, which are not uncommon in the 
district, are wheeling majestically about the crest of Craig 
Tollie as we approach it by one of General Wade’s roads. It is 
hard to believe that this road was any worse than it is now, even 
before it was made, for it is difficult to distinguish it from the 
rest of the rocky moss-land round it, and when, as happens in 
places, the mountain-stream chooses the road for the bed of its 
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current, the road is quite the worst walking of any part of the 
ground. After a steep climb of five or six hundred feet from the 
road, we reach the top of Craig Tollie, and find that a single 
sheep is the only living creature that appears besides ourselves 
upon the high plateau. 

The day is quite calm, and the sky is wholly overcast with 
high cloud, light-grey, and almost semi-luminous. The air is 
strangely clear; and the view in every direction is indeed 
marvellous. There is not only Loch Maree stretching to the 
south-east for ten miles or more, which, at a casual glance, 
might be mistaken for three; but look where we will, there is a 
grand prospect. To the south-west are the cloud-wrapt hills of 
Skye, and to the north-west, across the Minch—forty miles 
away at least—the high land of the Lews is plainly visible. 
Groups of smaller islands lie scattered here and there, and on 
the coast we can see four or five large arms of the sea, or salt- 
water lochs. On the mainland are tarns and lochs of various 
sizes—some more than a mile long—and at different levels, to 
the number—not counting every pool—of more than fifty. 
Without reckoning each individual peak, or the very distant 
hills, there are, between the points of North-East and South, not 
less than thirty great mountains, ranging from 2,000 ft. up to 
3,500 ft. in height. Nineteen or twenty of these are to the west 
and south of the lower half of Loch Maree—the nearest within 
six or seven miles of our standpoint—and the slopes of some of 
them form great part of its western shore. 

Scotland abounds with mountains carved by Nature into 
shapes almost more whimsical than fancy could have drawn 
them; but surely nowhere can this group—the mountains of 
Torridon—be surpassed in grotesque boldness and diversification. 
They stand thronging one another, but the eye can divide them 
into several short ranks running off from the lake, “ Hills peep 
o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise!’ Four or five are conical— 
one seamed by a torrent’s course from top to base—with outlines 
steep and straight, until lost to sight behind other masses. Some 
are vast ridges, with huge pyramidal flanks. In almost all, the 
rock is grey and bare, and little roundness can be seen. Among 
such hills another Rip Van Winkle might carouse with a crew 
of goblin topers. Two cataracts gleam, one right behind the 
other, five and ten miles away, both “frozen by distance.” To- 
day the mountains stand in sharp relief, and not a lineament of 
all their rugged visages is lost; but yesterday vast rolling clouds, 
bursting with rain, enveloped them entirely, save when, now a 
lofty peak, now a monstrous gable, reared its solitary form 
above the billows of the air in unearthly and mysterious grandeur. 

A range of six or seven smaller mountains starts from a 
point about two miles south-west of our station, and trends 
southward into the midst of the others. Between this outwork 
and the wide portion of the lake stands a beautiful and striking 
hill, called Bus-beinn or Bois-beinn. About five miles from us 
it rises in craggy knolls, with steep and almost precipitous 
scaurs at the waterside, to a height of nearly a thousand feet, 
and stretches away for three miles or more without greatly ex- 
ceeding this elevation—for if it did, we should not have our 
view of the other mountains—and then swells into a high, 
round shoulder, beyond which a grassy cone, nearly three thou- 
sand feet in height, forms a shapely finial to the whole. Down 
the side towards us the nearer foaming cataract rushes, flowing 
peacefully into the lake at last between green fields and a 
coppice of dark fir. This spot, the westernmost of the whole 
lake, is known by the name of Slattadale. Of the rest of the 
western side, not much need be said. No very striking 
feature appears on this shore at the lower end of the 
lake, the six miles of narrower water that have been men- 
tioned. Near to us it is well wooded, and the mountain- 
sides running down to it, though far from tame, slope 
more gently than most parts of the shore, and are divided 
by several broad straths. Between that tract and the 
steep crags by Slattadale there is another spot, deep in the 
bosom of the bay, distinguished like Slattadale by wood and 

verdant grass. It bears the softly sounding name of Talladale. 
The upper, narrow portion of the lake is hidden from our view. 
It is bounded on the west by the steep scaurs in which the 
eastern side of Craig Tollie terminates. Between Craig Tollie 
and Slattadale the braes sloping down to the water’s-edge are 
varied with a wood of the stiff, dark fir, and a large clump of 
lighter ash. These braes for a mile or two from our position are 
surmounted by crags rising to a height of thirteen or fourteen 
hundred feet above the sea, curiously split up by horizontal and 





of the braes is most peculiar. It is not green in the least 
except little patches here and there, but orange. This orange. 
coloured grass is characteristic of the region. Thus have 
we accounted for the western shore. At the foot of the lake— 
or, more properly, the head, the south-western end—a green 
valley extends until our view is blocked by the intersecting 
slopes of high mountains, and beyond them the far distance also 
is crowned with a diadem of shadowy summits. 

Looking now to the eastern shore, we have a scene far 
different, but with no inharmonious diversity. This, which we 
have hitherto referred to as the straight side, consists of three 
high and noble mountains. Straight indeed it is, inasmuch ag 
throughout its twelve miles of length its general direction is due 
south-east ; but from our lofty station we see that it is traced 
most delicately in curving bays and rounded coves, with here a 
jutting cape, and there a frowning promontory. The lines of 
Scott upon the hills of Yarrow that form the southern boundary 
of “lone St. Mary’s silent lake,” are here still more appro- 


priate :— 

“ Nor fen nor sedge 
Pollutes the clear lake’s crystal edge ; 
Abrupt and sheer, the mountains sink 
At once upon the level brink ; 
And just a trace of silver sand 
Marks where the water meets the land.” 


Just a trace, as at that tapering point—evidently formed of 
earth washed down for ages by the rain—which projects into 
the lake at its broadest part. That half of it which lies nearest 
to the mountain is covered with a crescent-shaped wood of firs; 
the other grassy half runs far into the water, with concave sides 
blending exquisitely into a glistening needle-point of sand or 
shingle. The verge of this steep shore, however, is in most 
places the bare rock, washed bright by lapping wavelets; 
though in some places the cliff appears too steep for the for- 
mation of any water-mark broad enough to be discerned. At 
the lower part of the lake, the woods which fringe the foot of 
the mountains almost all along seem to grow right down to the 
water’s-edge; but this may be an effect of distance. 


But we must shun mere details, for we have three big 
mountains to describe. The nearest of these three subtends 
our sickle. This hill is called the nearest you can get to 
“Beinn Airidh a ’Char,” for which “Ben Arry Har” is a 
convenient euphemism. Beinn Airidh a ’Char is a mass of bare 
rock with a peak more than 2,500 ft. high, and a number of 
minor pinnacles rising over its surface, like the crowded 
minarets of a mosque. Another freakish point about it is that 
its surface is so scored and corrugated, that at a distance it 
appears covered with wrinkles. There is no wood upon its steep 
sides except quite at the foot, and two shallow glens form the 
only breaks that appear in the whole of this shore. By the 
waterside stands the only house in sight. The second 
mountain is Beinn Lair, a great rounded mass approaching 
3,000 ft. in height, which runs down to the water from behind 
Beinn Airidh a ’Char, and bounds the lake for about two miles 
belowit. Its highest point is hidden behind the other mountain. 
Beyond it, completing the eastern shore, stands Ben Slioch. 
No other single object in the whole scene is so conspicuous as 
this majestic mountain. It rises boldly by itself, and but for 
some outlying spurs, would be completely separate from any of 
the others. Like some primeval guardian of the lake, it stands 
distinguished from its compeers by greater height and inde- 
pendent situation. Such sentinels are found by many lakes. 
As Skiddaw stands by Bassenthwaite, and Ledi by Loch 
Vennachar, as stern Cruachan, with his double crest, keeps 
watch and ward by the dark waters of Loch Awe, so Slioch 
guards by Loch Maree. Though it was formerly supposed to 
exceed 4,000 ft. in height, and to be the third or fourth of 
British mountains, it is now ascertained to be no more than 
3,200 ft. odd; but, nevertheless, it has all essential attributes of 
dignity and grandeur. We see its total elevation at a glance, 
for the lake is only thirty-two feet above the sea-level. It is 
conical in shape, with a peak symmetrical but not acute. Its 
steep but flowing sides, about half-way between the summit and 
the foot, interrupt their descent to form, on the right, two 
smaller peaks, and on the left a single one somewhat larger, 
after which they sweep gracefully down to the lower ground. 
This noble mountain is green up to the top, “but his brow 
deep scars of thunder have intrencht.” Long ruddy seams 
radiate from the apex, showing where the rock of which it is 
composed has been laid bare in warfare with the elements. If 





vertical clefts and fissures filled with herbage. The colour 
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summit and only a little below, a circlet of inferior peaks like 
satellites round a planet. This little bodyguard consists, to 
all appearance, of a harder rock remaining undestroyed, while 
that which once conjoined its casques, with one another and 
with the capital crest, under one protecting panoply, has been 
gradually removed. Such is Ben Slioch, with whose exalted 
form the circuit of the lake, in the order of our survey, is 
completed. 

The colours of the whole scene, though not brilliant, are 
varied, and not dull. The rocks are chiefly grey, though reddish 
tints can here and there be seen. The water, too, is silver-grey, 
gave where “ the wild cataract leaps in glory.” Just in front is 
rich brown peat, and further off, on the right, are the warm 
orange undulations, flowing down to the lake-side, with bright 
streaks and patches of fern and green grass intermingled. Dark 
firs and light ash-trees give variety to the green, as does the 
short grass on the high levels, which is of the common hue. 
Singular to say, we can see no heather. Several little fields of 
bright yellow corn at the water’s edge—one shining like a golden 
tip at the extreme end of the silver lake—add a cheerful touch 
to the colouring, and a charm of peacefulness,—a foil to what 
were else, perhaps, too purely wild. 

But as yet we have said nothing of the lake itself, though there 
the eye is fascinated by a feature which confers a charm and indi- 
viduality unique among the lakes of Britain. On its broad bosom 
is a multitude of woody islands, of outlines most bewilderingly 
intricate. In length they vary from a mile to only six or seven 
yards. All, or all save one or two, are in the wide portion of 
the lake, chiefly in the lower half of that wide portion; so close 
together, that in places the narrow, sinuous passages that divide 
them are partly hidden by the trees, so that we do not always 
know with certainty whether we see separate islands or different 
parts of one. Almost all are thickly or entirely covered with 
dark woods, though a few are graced with silvan lawns; and 
each is girdled by a margin of grey rock, bright through the 
ceaseless laving of the water. Not counting bare rocks, or every 
tiny islet that supports a solitary tree, they number nearly 
thirty. Crowded together as they lie, with intertwining channels 
and profiles fretted into most elaborate tracery, they look like 
that paradise through which, in “ Prometheus Unbound,” the 
enchanted boat of Asia’s soul is borne: —‘‘ Elysian garden 
islets,” “‘and watery paths that wind between wildernesses 
calm and green.” ‘“ Peopled by shapes too bright to see,” we 
are tempted to add also, for something as of fairyland clings 
round them. The eye is so beguiled and baffled by the witchery 
of their winding outlines, that we are almost fain to murmur, 
with the voice that chants in high aerial antiphony the hymn 
to Asia’s dazzling beauty :— 

‘“* Screen ‘those looks, where whoso gazes 
Faints, entangled in their mazes.’ ” 

One image, one alone, arises to which these clustered islands, 
and shimmering waterways that wreathe around them, may 
fitly be compared. A counterpart of that we see below may be 
sometimes seen above, when in calm depths of air the moon- 
beams bathe some group of stilly clouds. Some of these islets 
are but rocks, all bare and wan; some light with glades of golden 
green; most, clothed with wood, but girt with a shining marge, 
lie darkling on the mere in labyrinthine contour. And like them 
are the islands of the firmament. Most, impervious to the moon, 
are yet embroidered with a silver edging; some are in places 
lustrous, but with subdued and misty light; some scattered 
flakes and spangles glow throughout in argent brightness. 

It may be confidently said that of all who soon will 
seek the glories or the beauties of this land of ever-varied 
charm and splendour, not one shall see a fairer or a nobler sight 
than he who, from such vantage-ground as ours, looks down 
upon this queen of lakes reposing in her peaceful majesty, her 
bosom decked with islet-gems; while mighty Slioch, chief of 
her haughty peerage of attendant mountains, “ like Teneriff or 
Atlas unremoved,” stands proudly at her side. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
SCOTTISH CENTRIFUGALISM. 


(To tHe EpiTor or THs ‘Spscrator.’’] 
Siz,—Your correspondent, “A Liberal Elector,” assumes to 
speak for the people of Scotland, Conservative as well as Liberal, 
and he says that “we all cherish a feeling of national inde- 
pendence.” Now, Sir, if this means anything more than that 
we Scotchmen are proud of our national history, it is sheer non- 








sense. The feeling of separateness in nationality has died 
slowly, but it is now practically dead. The finishing stroke was 
given to it by the opening of the railways into England forty 
years ago. The annihilation of distances, the constant passing 
and repassing between the two countries, has done more to 
weld them into one than all other causes put together. There 
are more Scotchmen in England at this moment than in Scotland 
itself. Scarcely a family but has its representative in England, 
and it is hardly an exaggeration to say that most working men 
even have themselves been in England. Our Scottish nobility, 
who used to have their town houses in Edinburgh, now go to 
London for the season. Only one Peer, I am told, retains a 
town house in Edinburgh. We are of the same race and the 
same language as England. It is no foreign country to us. It 
is rather a rich inheritance which has fallen to our Sovereign, 
and of which we are proud. We have much to learn from 
England, and perhaps England has something to learn from us, 
and the Imperial Parliament is the proper place for teaching the 
lessons. The mission of England in the world has been to learn 
for herself, and to teach others, how to combine political freedom 
with order and good government. Her great Parliamentarians 
in the long constitutional struggle had no counterpart in 
Scotland. The Parliament of Scotland was a miserable 
institution which produced no men of mark, and the trans- 
formation to the Parliament of Great Britain was pure 
gain. What can your correspondent mean by independence 
which is not centrifugal, but conserves the Union with England ? 
He says he does not mean a restoration of the Parliament of 
Scotland to sit in Edinburgh and make laws, with an Executive 
there to enforce them. That is what is meant by Home-rule in 
the Gladstonian sense, and it is necessarily centrifugal. It 
places the centre of attraction in Edinburgh, the seat of 
administration there, the objects of ambition and the openings 
for careers there also. Is that not centrifugal? If your 
correspondent means something different, pray what is it? He 
is obviously an Edinburgh advocate and a Free-Churchman. No 
one else would write of the Church of Scotland having “ dis- 
established itself” in 1843, when the Free Church was formed. 
What he obviously points at is a legislative body having power 
to gratify Free Church malignity by disestablishing the Church 
of Scotland, which, notwithstanding their fanfaronade at the 
Secession of 1843, is established still. The sooner, I say, the 
Scottish Church is disestablished, the better; but let it be done 
by the Imperial Parliament, if for no other reason than to show 
them how to set about the work of Disestablishment in England, 
—but that is beside the question. Is a Parliamentary body 
with such powers anything short of centrifugal? A law-making 
body is one thing. A bye-law-making body is another. All 
strenuous Liberals are prepared for long strides in the direction 
of the latter. I, at least, vehemently protest against going a 
single inch towards the former.—I am, Sir, &c., Scotus. 





RACK-RENTS IN IRELAND. 

(To tae Eprror or THE “* Spzectator.” ] 
Srr,—It is so often alleged that Irish landlords as a class 
habitually exacted rack-rents, Lord Denbigh even, in his speech 
in the House of Lords last week, endorsing the charge, that I 
think it desirable to give as much publicity as possible to the 
conclusion at which Lord Bessborough’s Commission arrived on 
that important subject. 

On p. 3, Clause 9, the Report states :—‘ Lastly, though the 
amount of rent was always at the discretion of the landlord, 
and the tenant had in reality no voice in regulating what he had 
to pay, nevertheless it was unusual to exact what in England 
would have been considered as a full or fair commercial rent. 
Such a rent, over many of the larger estates, the owners of 
which were resident, and took an interest in the welfare of their 
tenants, it has never been the custom to demand. The example 
has been largely followed, and is to the present day [1881] rather 
the rule than the exception in Ireland.” 

In the face of this expression of opinion of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Special Commission, the country is flooded with reiterations of 
charges against Irish landlords of general rack-renting.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Siz Mile Bottom, July 20th. W. H. Hatt. 





THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


(To rum Epitor or tas “ Spectator.” | 
Sizn,—That article in the Spectator of July 16th on “ The Irish 
Land Bill” threatens to break up our friendship of thirty years 
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It used to be a real pleasure to read the “ other side” in the 
Spectator, it was stated with such candour and temperance. On 
this Irish Question all seems changed ; we differ as to the facts. 
You assume that the Irish tenants promised to pay the judicial 
rents. This is precisely what they did not do. Mr. Parnell, on 
their behalf, accepted the Bill of 1881 as far as it recognised the 
fact that the tenants are joint owners of the land. He never agreed 
to accept as their share whatever was assigned to them, and, above 
all, he never agreed that the whole loss in carrying on the business 
should fall upon one of the partners, and that the other was to be 
paid in full. His proposal of last year, which you supported, 
was based upon this. But you argue that if a tenant is a rich 
man, he is immoral if he does not pay the uttermost farthing of 
the judicial rent. I cannot see this. Timothy Flyn is a rich 
man. He owns, as a tenant,a share in a farm. The Bill of 
1881 fixes the whole rent of it at £75. It gives as the landlord’s 
share £50; Mr. Flyn’s share it fixes at £25. To this Mr. Flyn 
submits, glad to have his moral right to even £25 recognised as 
at least a legal right. In the meantime, the value of the farm 
has fallen from £75 to £50. Do you mean to argue that it is 
fair to make the whole loss fall upon Mr. Flyn? In 1881 his 
share was £25 a year, and he could have sold it for £100. But 
this Bill of the Government, supported by my Spectator, 
declares that until Mr. Flyn is ruined, he is to bear all the loss, 
that his tenant-right is all gone, and that the landlord must be 
paid his £50 a year in full. The principle of Mr. Gladstone’s 
measure of 1881 was a fair division between the landlord and 
tenant, giving to each his due. The arrangements as to 
fourteen years and so on were mere details. If the rents of 
1881 are now quite unfair, and if they fling the whole loss 
upon one of the partners, the spirit of the Bill of 1881 demands 
immediate revision, so as to avert the ruin of the partner 
who is suffering injustice. That you see this suggestion to 
be immoral, and compare it to Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
refusing to pay his cab-fare, passes my comprehension.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Davin H. SaunpeErs, 

19 Albany Terrace, Dundee, July 20th. 

[It was not Mr. Parnell who accepted the judiciai rents of 
all Ireland; it was the tenants who went into Court to have 
the rents they had promised to their landlords revised, and 
they accepted the compromise adjudged by the State, which 
was to hold good for fifteen years. Does Mr. Saunders main- 
tain that if the tenant’s profit had enormously increased under 
a rise of prices, the State should have interfered to compel him 
to pay a higher rent to the landlord than the judicial rent, or 
that the State could ever have interfered to enforce such a re- 
vision upon him? We supported, not Mr. Parnell’s Bill, but 
Mr. Parnell’s Bill as Mr. Morley proposed to modify it, and then 
only if the Government held that the fall in prices had been 
adequately established, purely in the interests of both parties, 
as the best compromise obtainable by both; but we never 
regarded it as in the least unjust in the landlords to resist such 
a compromise.—Ep. Spectator. | 





ENGLISH COMMERCIAL EDUCATION, 
(To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Srr,—Your article in the Spectator of July 16th has much 
interested me. In it, though to some extent you have put the 
finger on the weak place in English commercial education, you 
have not hit on all the persons who are really at fault. Having 
been mixed up with trade all my life, and having mixed with 
all sorts and conditions of men engaged in it, I may be able to 
supplement your animadversions. You speak of the unwilling- 
ness of young Englishmen to trouble themselves with the learning 
of foreign languages. My own experience is that there is no 
such unwillingness, but, on the contrary, there is the greatest 
desire for such learning, if encouragement were given. The 
methods in use of teaching languages are mostly to blame. 
These methods, on the whole, savour very much of short-sighted 
trade-union methods of “ making work.” They consist in over- 
loading, or of trying to overload, the pupil’s mind with hosts of 
petty details of no immediate use to him, and what in time and 
by practice he would pick up of himself. The end, in their eyes, 
seems to be to keep the pupil as long as possible in statu pupillari, 
and to extract the greatest number of fees. But as this is a 
mere question of pedagogy, I will leave the pedagogues and their 
tricks to hands more capable than mine of circumventing them. 
In spite of the pedagogues and their methods of “ making work,” 
many more Englishmen would be linguists for practical purposes 





than are, if they were properly encouraged and received due con- 
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sideration for their labour. I do not mean merely in the way of 
cash. But, as a matter of fact, so far as I have heard and geen 
not a few English employers look upon a man who has tastes 
or acquirements outside his calling, as being on that account 
an unbusinesslike man. He may not be one, but his tastes give: 
primd-facie grounds for believing him to be one. But with the 
foreigners employed learning is looked upon as quite natural, 
The consequence is that men, discovering this, are very shy at 
displaying any eccentricities of the kind, and keep any private. 
fads in the way of linguistic or other accomplishments for home 
consumption. I was employed in one establishment where any- 
thing in the way of foreign correspondence was brought to me, 
The result of my experience is, that in the next situation I may 
have the honour to hold, I shall take good care not to let it be. 
known what I can do, either in that way, or any other outside 
the routine work of the day. 

I have no doubt that there are hundreds of other Englishmen 
who have had a similar experience, and who are now acting upon 
the same resolution. For myself, I have no special jealousy of 
foreigners, nor need English clerks have any such jealousy. It 
is the employers who ought to be jealous, as not a few of these 
cheap and clever German clerks come to spy out the land; and 
I have heard of cases when they have done so successfully, and 
carried off their English employer’s business to Hamburg and 
Bremen. The English employer in such a strait has not got 
much sympathy from his countrymen of the clerk species, 
Their verdict has been,“ Served him right.” Let English 
employers give proper encouragement to their countrymen whom 
they employ, and they will soon prevent accidents of that kind, 
The present system of teaching languages stands self-condemned 
as a sheer fraud, when a boy after learning Latin fer seven years 
cannot translate an uncorrupt Latin sentence at sight; and the 
sooner British fathers make a stand, and insist on payment by 
results for the teaching in Universities, Colleges, and grammar. 
schools, as they do in the School-Board schools, the better it 
will be for British morality, as well as for British education.—I 
am, Sir, &., PRotTaGoras, 


THE FLIGHT OF THE ALBATROSS. 
[To THe EpiToR OF THE ‘' SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—My opponent on “ The Flight of the Albatross” says 
that I alone am responsible for the assertion that the albatross 
“can fly in the teeth of the wind,” and he seems to think that 
it can only go about as near the wind as some very handy yacht 
can be made to do so, by tacking. 

I am very willing to be responsible for the assertion that the 
albatross can fly in the teeth of the wind. All birds can do so, 
and do so constantly. Not only is this true, but it is farther 
true that a due head-wind is specially favourable to birds’ flight, 
—provided, of course, it be not too strong, so as to beat them 
back. But so true is it that an adverse breeze is favourable to: 
flight, that there are many cases in which birds cannot rise upon 
the wing at all except by the help of a good strong head-wind, 
and of this they take advantage by turning their heads to it, 
and by rising in “ its teeth.” 

I speak from observation and experience. It is a trick well 
known to fowlers that the best chance of a shot at many species 
of seafowl, is to approach them “down wind.” They cannot rise 
except against the wind, the consequence being that they are 
compelled to pass very near, or actually over, the approaching 
boat. In this way I have often killed the red-throated diver, a 
bird of very powerful flight when once he is “up,” but which, 
having a very small wing in proportion to its weight, is compelled 
to seek the aid of the utmost possible aerial resistance in order to 
lift that weight at all. This maximum of aerial resistance can only 
be obtained by utilising an adverse wind to eke out the flapping ; 
and very often when the wind fails them, they cannot rise at all. 
My views on “flight” are fully set forth in a chapter in “ The 
Reign of Law,” and I have not seen them overthrown.—I am, 
Sir, &., ARGYLL, 

[It is time this discussion should close.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





DESTRUCTION, NOT ANNIHILATION. 
[To THE EpiTor or THE “SpEcTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—The reviewer of Prebendary Row on “ Future Retribu- 
tion,” in the Spectator for July 16th, observes :—* We cannot 
say that the various words which imply destruction, and which 
are applied to the impenitent, are at all obviously intended to 
express annihilation, seeing that the same words occur where 
they obviously do not express annihilation [but only moral 
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death].” In confirmation of all but the last words of this 
statement (those placed within brackets), I would call attention 
to the fact that one of these words—viz., éazdpo;—is used by St. 
Paul only, among New-Testament writers, in four of his 
Bpistles,—1 Cor. v., 5; 1 Thess. v., 3; 2 Thess.i, 9; 1 Tim. 
vi. 9. Prebendary Row quotes and comments on three of 
these references, but omits the first, in which the Apostle enjoins 
the members of the Church in Corinth to deliver a heinously 
guilty brother to Satan “for (the) destruction of the flesh (cis 
drebpov ris oapxds), that the spirit may be saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesus.” Is not this a cardinal reference in favour of the 
assumption—to use no more positive term—that destruction is 
not identical with annihilation P The omission of this reference 
ig the more noteworthy, as the writer has quoted the next verse 
but one preceding (ut p. 192, chap. 9, ‘“ New-Testament 
‘Terminology.”)—I am, Sir, &c., 


Kinwarton Rectory, July 18th. H. B. Purton. 





“ ALLCARD v. SKINNER.” 

(To THE Epiror or THE ‘‘SPEcTaToR.”’ | 
§1r,—Your article on this case appears to me to rest on a 
misconception of the principle on which the Court of Appeal 
proceeded. You argue as if the Court had different rules with 
respect to different species of influence belonging to the same 
category, and alike acting by persuasion addressed to a free 
agent. This is not so. The Court recognises the difference 
between persuasion and command, between enthusiasm and 
obedience, between opinion accepted and law imposed; and 
while it does not prevent the voluntary acceptance of the com- 
mand, the obedience, and the law, it declines to treat that accept- 
ance as legally irrevocable, and relieves from its consequences 
while yet uncompleted and capable of relief, without injustice to 
others. 

Deciding as the Lords Justices did, in a way that I think 
must commend itself to the generality of lawyers, that the free 
agency must exist at the time of the act in question, without 
any reference to resolutions which, although formed in a 
previous period of liberty, were void in themselves of all legal 
effect, they held, by the mouth of Lord Justice Cotton, that 
Miss Allcard must be considered as (in the words of a previous 
Judge) “not in the largest and amplest sense of the term, in 
mind as well as in person, a free agent;” and by the mouth of 
Lord Justice Lindley, that her gifts “were made under a 
pressure which, while it lasted, she could not resist.” Lord 
Justice Bowen hardly brings out the principle quite so sharply ; 
but I do not think opinions will differ as to the underlying 
principle of the case. It puzzles me to understand how any one 
can deny that the fact was so with respect to a person leading a 
monastic life, and bound by vows of poverty and obedience, or 
can treat the case as similar to that of a person influenced 
without fraud by the allurements of a prospectus. 

There is all the difference in the world between the submission 
of the reason to an argument or the inclination to an induce- 
ment, and the submission of the will of one person to the 
authority of another, however free from blame and however 
freely chosen that other may be. This difference is recognised 
by the law, and is the reason why religious relations like those in 
the present case stand, for legal purposes, in a different position 
from most (but by no means from all) others. Surely the 
difference exists in common-sense as well as iv law.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A CHANCERY BaRRISTER. 


[We never questioned the legality of the decision; we ques- 
tioned the reasonableness of the law. There is absolutely 
nothing in the world to show that Miss Allcard, or any person 
of mature age similarly situated, does submit to authority in 
giving money to a charity to which she belongs. Numbers of 
investors who invest under the influence of an acute man of the 
world, yield much more certainly to authority than we have any 
reason to suppose that Miss Allcard did.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 
[To tax Epiror or THE “ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—Can you find room for a few words upon a matter of 
considerable public interest, the unexplained delay which has 
occurred in dealing with: the designs submitted by the selected 
competitors for the proposed Liverpool Cathedral? I observe 
that the Committee of the Imperial Institute have, within a 
few months, accepted Mr. Colcutt’s plan, subject to modifica- 
tions, a decision not infrequent in such cases. But if my memory 





is not at fault, the Liverpool Committee formally requested 
architects to submit portfolios of their works as long ago as 
May, 1884, more than three years. From the number sent in 
at once, the Committee chose three,—there were four names, 
but practically only three competitors. The designs of these 
gentlemen were handed in at the end of 1885. After a year’s 
consideration of these projects, Mr. Evan Christian, the accom- 
plished architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who drew 
up the instructions to the competitors, and who had been 
appointed by the Committee to report on the designs, expressed 
his preference, on the whole, for that of Mr. William Emerson, 
but took exception to some things which he thought required 
modification. So far as I am aware, nothing further has been 
done, and the designs, as well as Mr. Christian’s report, are in 
a state of suspended animation. 

Is this quite fair to the architects? Does it tend to encourage 
competition? The fate of the successful candidates for the 
work of building a new Admiralty and a new War Office was 
not a stimulus to the profession. Nor is it likely that a delay, 
now extending over six months, in the case of the Liverpool 
Cathedral will have a good effect. Thought, trouble, great 
outlay are expended on the production and preparation of these 
large and necessarily elaborate designs. Are they to go for 
nothing? The Liverpool Committee may have good reasons 
for delay, but if so, they have not been stated. It is not a 
light thing to call for great plans, and leave the authors of them 
during a prolonged period absolutely uncertain whether they 
will ever get even an approximate solatium for enormous trouble, 
anxiety, and cost in hard cash. If it be argued that no one of 
the schemes is indisputably suitable, common-sense and pro- 
fessional experience answer that it would be impossible to 
produce one which did not require some alterations. But even 
in that case, surely the compendious rejection should be accom- 
panied by a reasonable reward. 

In any case, such an inordinate delay must operate as a dis- 
couragement to architects of standing, who will be reluctant to 
engage in important competitions where the results seem to be 
so absolutely uncertain. Besides, it is unreasonable to fine these 
gentlemen, who, after all, compete on the understanding that 
they will be honourably treated. Is it too much to ask public- 
spirited Liverpool for an explanation P 

I need not tell you that I am not an architect, nor that I have 
no interest in the matter except such as belongs to 

One OF THE PUBLIC. 





PEDAGOGY. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “ SPecTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,— Will you allow me, while thanking you for the friendly 
tone of your article on the meeting at the Drapers’ Hall to 
advocate the claims of the Training College for Teachers in 
higher-class schools which bears my name, to point out to you 
that, far from being a new College, as you suppose, coming 
before the public only with an untried programme, and 
promises unbacked as yet by performance, it has existed for 
ten years, and can point to the record of those ten years’ 
work which was brought up at the annual meeting last 
spring, as the best guarantee the public can have that the 
larger means its promoters are now asking for will be worthily 
employed, and will accomplish the objects they have set forth ? 
The College was founded in 1877 by the Society for the Training 
and Registration of Teachers, the Council of which is its govern- 
ing body, and was conducted for eight years in premises in 
Skinner Street, Bishopsgate, generously given to it, rent-free, 
by the Rev. Wm. Rogers, who also obtained the use of the large 
middle-class girls’ school in the same locality, as a practising 
school for the students. Two years ago, the numbers of the 
latter, which had steadily increased from six to nearly fifty, 
having quite outgrown the Skinner Street premises, the 
College was removed to its present habitation, No. 5 Fitzroy 
Street, in order to be near the Maria Grey School, No. 1 
Fitzroy Square, which had been founded soon after the 
College, with a view to becoming its practising school. It 
was then that the Council did me the honour to give the 
College my name, which had been borne all along by the school. 
This change of premises involved the heavy additional expense 
of rent, which the fees of the students are quite inadequate to 
cover. The generosity of various members of the Council and 
their friends has hitherto enabled it to meet this and other 
deficiencies caused by the very expensive nature of the teaching 
required; but this, of course, is, and must be, a precarious 
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resource, and the Council felt that with the record of ten years’ 
good work behind them, the time had come when they could 
appeal to the general public to place an institution which had 
proved its public utility, on a permanent basis, and in possession 
of assured means of carrying on and extending its work. Mrs. 
Salis-Schwabe’s munificent offer of £2,000 as the nucleus of a 
fund sufficient to enlarge it into a great national institution, 
comprising the training of teachers and the organisation of 
schools of every grade, from the infant-school upwards, such as 
Mrs. Schwabe has founded at Naples, determined the Council 
to make their appeal to the public at once; and this was the 
object for which the brilliant assembly at the Drapers’ Hall was 
called together, and to which the Crown Princess of Germany 
and Princess Louise gave the sanction of their presence. 
How it happened that the speakers connected with the College 
failed apparently to make these facts clear, and instead, gave 
the impression expressed in your article, that it was a new and 
experimental work which the public was asked to assist, 
remains a mystery to me; but I venture to hope, from the 
approval you give to the objects of the promoters, that you will 
allow space in your next issue for this rectification and statement 
of the real facts of the case. One of those facts I would specially 
dwell upon,—i.e., that ever since the University of Cambridge 
instituted its Syndicate for the Examination of Teachers, our 
students have formed a very large proportion of the candidates 
going up for that examination, and have, with exceedingly few 
exceptions, obtained the certificate both in the theory and 
practice of education. I must also rectify your writer on another 
point, and disclaim the position he assigns to the Maria Grey 
College as the only training institution for teachers of higher- 
grade schools which it justly held at one time,—Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, and the Cheltenham College for Ladies having now 
started similar ones, whose students, together with ours, probably 
made up the fifty-nine female candidates who went up to the 
Cambridge examination this year. A similar College was 
started for men a few years ago in Finsbury Square, but 
collapsed from want of students. 

Let me add that, should the answer to our appeal be such as 
to enable the institution to be placed on the large national 
footing aimed at by Mrs. Salis-Schwabe, it will be my earnest 
desire that its name should be also changed to one more fitted, 
as known to the whole nation, to be at the head of a national 
work.—I am, Sir, &c., Maria G. Grey. 


[To THe Epiror or THE “ SpecTaToR.’’] 
Sir,—Yonr interesting article in the Spectator of July 16th 
seems calculated to mislead those whose sole information on the 
work of training for higher-grade teachers in England is 
derived from it. May I, then, be allowed to state that the 
Teachers’ Training and Registration Society is already ten 
years old, and that for nine years past it has carried on a 
Training College for Teachers in higher-grade girls’ schools, 
wherein more than two hundred teachers have been trained for 
teaching in Kindergartens and in girls’ public schools? In 
addition, a day-school for girls was opened by this Society in 
1881, which includes a Kindergarten department. Its pupils 
number about 150, of ages varying from three to seventeen years. 

The work is absolutely unendowed, and its further develop- 
ment and completion—for which our plans are fully formed— 
must depend to a large extent on the liberality of those who can 
and will help us. We desire to place both school and college on 
a thoroughly sound and permanent basis, where, in the best 
material conditions, our institution may continue and develop 
its work. ‘The first step we wish to take is to secure a 
thoroughly good and suitable building wherein our Kinder- 
garten, day-school for girls, and Training College for Teachers 
may be carried on. 

Experience proves that our work is yearly more valued by 
those for whom it is intended in the first instance, and the 
demand for our students when trained steadily rises, and is in 
excess of the supply. Let me add that training for higher- 
grade teachers has been begun within the past two years at 
Edinburgh, Oxford, Cambridge, and Cheltenham on the lines 
followed by our Society. Our present need is friends who can 
and will help us liberally to collect a sufficient sum to carry out 
our plans. I shall be very glad to give any information to those 
who care to ask for it, on what we have done and what we want 
to do.—I am, Sir, &c., Acnes J. Warp, 

(Principal) Maria Grey Training College, Teachers’ Training 
and Registration Society. 

5 Fitzroy Street, W., July 21st. 








[To tHE EpiTor or THE “ Spxctator,” | 

S1r,—You will, I am sure, be glad to learn that one statement 
in the article “ Pedagogy,” which appeared in the Spectator of 
July 16th, is incorrect. You say of the Maria Grey Training 
College, that it “ represents the only serious attempt to provide 
for teachers of schools higher than elementary the sort of pro- 
fessional instruction and discipline which have been for many 
years provided for the masters and mistresses of primary schools,” 
I think the now defunct Finsbury Training College deserved 
some recognition as at least a “‘ serious attempt.” But what I 
am specially concerned to point out to you is that we havea 
Training College in Cambridge for women who are preparing to 
teach in secondary schools, This College is just entering upon 
the third year of its existence; and if it receive the support it 
deserves—countenance from head mistresses, and endowment 
from the public—it is likely to have a long and useful life. Ithas 
two resident lecturers; the students attend the University lectures 
provided by the Teachers’ Training Syndicate; and they receive 
practical instruction at three different schools in the town.—I am, 
Sir, &., 

Trinity College, Cambridge, July 19th. JAMES Warp, 

[We regret that, owing to the newness of the experiment at 
Cambridge, we were unaware that the Training College there 
had yet been established on a permanent foundation, though 
not, it would appear, at present under the sanction of the 
University. We should regret still more if, by omitting a special 
reference to that young institution, we should have even in- 
directly discouraged what is evidently, from Mr. Ward’s letter, 
an important and most promising enterprise. As to the Training 
College for men at Finsbury, the simple fact that,it is defunct 
sufficiently explains our reason for not including it as one of the 
agencies available for the professional education of higher 
teachers.—Ep. Spectator.] 





“LAND IN FETTERS.” 
[To rae Epitor or THE ‘ SPEcTATOR,’’ | 
Sir,—We beg to call your attention to a slight inaccuracy in 
your issue of July 9th. In reviewing “ Land in Fetters,” by T. 
E. Scrutton, p. 936, you give Macmillan and Co. as the pub- 
lishers, whereas it is published by the Syndics of the Cambridge 
University Press, at their warehouse, Ave Maria Lane, London. 
—Weare, Sir, &., C. J. Ciay and Sons, 
University Press, Cambridge, July 19th. 








BOOKS. 
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PROFESSOR JEBB’S ‘ HOMER.”* 

Tus admirable little book needs no eulogy. Muxpov BiBasov pty ee. 
éyedcv is the salutary truth which it confirms; and we shall 
waste no words in praising a blessing that no scholar can under- 
estimate. Professor Jebb’s reputation as a master of Attic 
Greek had already marked him out for the chair which Porson 
adorned and which Kennedy adorns. The volume before us,. 
small as it is, would give him a claim to that chair if proficiency 
in Homeric Greek and Homeric criticism were the main qualifica- 
tions looked for in the scholar selected to hold it. Of such a 
volume recommendation to students were plainly superfluous. 
We shall content ourselves, therefore, with dwelling upon one or. 
two of the more salient points that the Professor has made, and 
with expressing not our dissent from any of his views, but our 
opinion that some of those views may be judged by a different 
standard of practical utility than the one which he apparently 
adopts. 

His treatise is divided into four chapters, which deal re- 
spectively with four aspects of its subject. The first deals with 
the general character of the Homeric poems, and their place 
in the history of literature. The second and third deal with 
the historical value of these poems as illustrating an early period 
of Hellenic life, and with their influence in the ancient world. 
The fourth, which is more than twice as long as any of the 
other chapters, deals with the modern inquiry into the origin of 
these poems, or, in other words, with the celebrated and stilt 
unsolved “ Homeric question.” The second and third chapters 
are solid phalanxes, so to speak, of well-selected and well- 
arranged facts, but call for no special remark here and 
now, beyond our pleased assent to the arguments on which 





* Homer: an Introduction to the Isad and the Odyssey. By R. C. Jebb, Pro- 
—< < -— in the University of Glasgow. Glasgow: James Maclehose and 
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we are asked to “reasonably believe” that “our common text 
of Homer rests on the same basis as the text which was read by 
Plato and Thucydides, and our equally pleased assent to the 
authoritative condemnation which the Professor makes of the 
misuse that has been made of Schliemann’s discoveries at Tiryns. 
That misuse has been sanctioned by scholars who ought to have 
known better, and we hail as final words on a question that ought 
never to have been raised, the following remarks, which most cer- 
tainly do not err on the side of severity :—“ The interpretation 
of the Odyssey is reduced to chaos, if these fragmentary house- 
walls of Tiryns—of doubtful age and origin—are accepted as at 
once sufficing to upset all the plainest evidence of the Homeric 
text. No one questions the intrinsic interest and value of the 
Tiryns remains, whatever may be their date or source. Nor is the 
classical scholarship of the present day at all disposed to neglect 
the invaluable light derived from classical archwology. But when, 
as at Tiryns, it is sought to bring monuments into relation with 
texts, then the difficulties which these texts present should be 
either fairly answered or frankly allowed.” Why, certainly 
they should; but we doubt if Schliemann and his disciples 
are the men to concede so much. Nor will their willing- 
ness to do so be stimulated by the way in which Pro- 
fessor Jebb has demolished the verbose and grandiose 
fancies which found a site for “Troy divine” in Hissarlik. 
We are more disposed, perhaps, than even he is to regard 
that site as beyond the reach of any Ordnance Survey; 
but that readers of the Iliad who may visit the Troad must look 
for Homer’s Troy at Burnabashi, he has shown beyond all 
reasonable doubt; and we add, for we feel no sympathy at all 
with Schliemann’s vagaries and their advocates, that the de- 
structive criticism which Napoleon applied to the second book of 
the Zneid, though out of place, is precisely the sort of criticism 
which avails to make it impossible for Hissarlik to stand where 
Troy once stood. Readers of Schliemann’s Ilios will know what 
this conclusion carries with it, and on his merits as an excavator, 
and on the intrinsic interest and value of his discoveries in 
Greece and Asia Minor, we know absolutely nothing. But we 
have always entertained the most profound distrust of Schlie- 
mann’s scholarship and knowledge of classical antiquity, and 
are glad to find that mistrust confirmed so authoritatively. 


The last and longest of Professor Jebb’s chapters is not less 
marked by the moderation of its tone than by the charming 
lucidity of its exposition of the views that have been held by 
scholars on the “ Homeric question” from Wolf’s day to the 
present. Adhuc sub judice lis est, and it will remain there till 
latter Lammas, or we are out in our reckoning. It would be 
ungrateful to the last degree not to acknowledge the great 
and manifold lights which the scholars who have written 
on this question have incidentally thrown on the poems of 
Homer. For these lights, and for any more that may come 
from further investigations on similar lines, we are and shall be 
profoundly grateful. But for English readers of Homer, we 
regard the question itself as of little importance, and we are 
almost inclined to grumble at Professor Jebb for relegating to 
an appendix his brief but appreciative notice of Colonel Mure’s 
defence of the old conservative view. That view we hold, and 
are content to hold, without caring a pin’s fee for the views 
that shift with the shifting popularity of the Lachmanns 
or Grotes who propound them. We could not if we would, 
and we would not if we could, “ argue the point,” like Mr. Easy, 
with any theorist of them all. We potently believe that the 
poetry of Homer can be best enjoyed on the “old conservative 
view,” and we hold, in consequence, with British Chauvinism, to 
that view. If anything more were needed to be said in its 
defence, we should appeal to the eloquent testimony borne by 
Wolf himself, and thus quoted by Professor Jebb :— Wolf 
has himself told us in memorable words how he felt on 
turning from his own theory to a renewed perusal of the 
poems. As he steeps himself in that stream of epic etory 
which glides like a clear river, his own arguments vanish 
from his mind; the pervading harmony and consistency of 
the poems assert themselves with irresistible power, and he is 
angry with the scepticism which has robbed him of his belief in 
Homer.” These “memorable words” are, from our point of 
view, decisive. But we do not, of course, feel inclined to fight 
tooth and nail for every article of the old conservative view. 
We resign the “Catalogue of the Ships” and the “Death 
of Dolon” without a doubt and without a sigh, and when- 
ever Homerus dormitat, in Horace’s phrase, we are con- 
tent to believe, in Mr. Hodgson’s phrase, that it is 





not a Homer that is nodding, but another gentleman 
of the same name. We accept, in short, as a fact, that there 
are interpolations in Homer, and the very best advice that we 
can offer to his readers is, to believe each man for himself, that 
whatever he dislikes in that glorious poetry is an interpolation. 

Where we join issue with Professor Jebb, and scholars of 
his mark, is in recognising an Achilles in the tenth and 
twenty-fourth books who was drawn by another hand 
than that which drew the hero who avenged Patroclus, 
and painted in such glowing colours the moving incidents 
which recalled him to the field. We also hold an opinion 
widely at variance with Professor Jebb’s on the beauty and 
excellence of the twenty-third book. This, however, we 
shall, for the present, suppress, and shall express, instead, 
our warm and hearty approval of his first chapter. It is too 
short and too good for anything in the way of analysis or 
abridgment. We shall, therefore, say no more than that the 
Professor hits the nail on the head, and drives it home, when he 
contends “that the first step towards appreciating Homer’s 
place in literature has been gained if we clearly perceive wherein 
Homer mainly differs from Chevy Chase on the one hand, and 
from Paradise Lost on the other,” and when he contends that 
“a translation of Homer into the metres and style of Scott 
could never be successful.” The arguments by which these 
“ matterful,” to borrow C. Lamb’s word, conclusions are reached 
are lucid, terse, and incontrovertible; and if Mr. Matthew 
Arnold had not doffed the armour, which he once wore so gaily 
and so well, in the field of Homeric criticism, we might find that 
the germ of a very pretty quarrel lies in some of them. But 
Professor Jebb, we feel sure, is in the right when he defends 
Scott against Mr. Arnold, and his appreciation of Mr. Arnold’s 
admiration for Clough would conciliate a more militant critic 
than the advocate of sweetness and light has ever shown himself 
to be. 

We shall conclude this short notice of a short book that will 
give anything but short satisfaction to all who will read it as it 
deserves to be read, not once only but often, and not carelessly 
but attentively, by asking Professor Jebb respectfully whether 
he has not completely misrepresented the point of Homer’s 
simile in Iliad, xv., 82; and by congratulating him most sincerely 
on having renounced the heresy to which he once lent the 
authority of his name,—the pestilent heresy of spelling Socrates, 
as the bargees at Oxford were, in pre-Grotian days, chaffed for 
spelling it, with a “ k.” 





M. DARYL ON ENGLAND.* 

“ PatRioTisM ” is a term to which such a narrow signification, not 
to say misinterpretation, is frequently lent, that many persons 
might accuse M. Daryl of a want of patriotic feeling in the 
wholesale praise he bestows upon certain English institutions 
and organisations. But is it not the most intelligent form of 
this sentiment that consists in recognising the superiorities of 
other nations and adapting them as far as possible to our own P 
The mistaken patriotism that ignores the superior points in the 
progress or civilisation of other cities, that fosters the complacent 
belief that Paris must always remain the most attractive and 
perfected spot of modern civilisation, is a sentiment truly 
Parisian. To certain members of the Paris fldneur type, 
for whom the Gil Blas or Figaro is the wittiest and 
most intellectual expression of human thought, for whom 
England is an institution for commercial convenience, and the 
English a peuple de commergants, without any kind of preten- 
sions to literature, poetry, or any of the higher intellectual 
attainments, M. Daryl will cause genuine, if incredulous sur- 
prise,—if, indeed, this capacity still remain to them, and be not 
effectually submerged, with every other faculty, in the com- 
placent conceit and egotistical vanity that their own language 
so perfectly sums up in the word fatuité. But, fortunately, the 
Paris fldneur is not the Frenchman, nor even the Parisian, but 
merely an excrescence of Paris life which might be regarded as 
the final expression of French vanity and egotism, forced in 
the hothouse of the great capital. In many cases, M. Daryl 
will merely confirm new and intelligent impressions concerning 
English customs and institutions, that are rapidly gaining 
ground among the large-minded and enlightened French public, 
who, as we hope, form a considerable portion of the community, 
and the only one which will eventually influence and mould the 
progress of the nation. 





* A Londres: Notes d’un Correspondant Francais, Par Philippe Daryl. Paris: 
J, Hetzel et Cie, 
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The Notes d’un Correspondant include a most heterogeneous 
collection of topics, which follow upon each other with more 
variety than connection. But they are all, more or less, topics 
of the day, of actual interest and in actual discussion. It is 
difficult to criticise the writer’s personal impressions in this kind 
of general survey, for he gives us the English view of these 
questions as expressed by English writers and thinkers, rather 
than hisown. This is perhaps a more telling and direct manner 
by which to impress French readers; at the same time, we cannot 
but feel that there is a certain cheapness in this method of com- 
pounding a volume. That M. Daryl should admire such men 
as Mr. Gladstone, is perhaps as much a consequence of his nation- 
ality as of his individual feeling. It would be difficult not to 
share his enthusiasm for Joseph Arch, whom he describes as a 
man of a methodical and reflective mind, with personal opinions 
on all subjects, and careful expression of them. The French 
journalist is particularly struck by the absence, on the part of 
Arch, of all desire to place himself on a social level with men 
of a higher rank than his own, and at his quiet acceptance 
of social distinctions. This constitutes a characteristic dis- 
tinction between the English reformer and the Continental 
Socialist :—“ The existence of an aristocratic class differ- 
ing entirely from his own is a fact which the English 
reformer accepts without discussion. The question of the 
‘loaves and fishes’ is the essential point which engages his 
thoughts.” But does not this “acceptance of social distinc- 
tions ” rather spring from the respect inherent in the English 
lower classes for those placed by right or by circumstance above 
them? Reverence is a sentiment peculiarly English,—reverence 
of an unreasoning, and sometimes undiscriminating order. It 
may be questioned whether it is a quality the French possess 
in any degree, or whether the nearest approach to it in their 
case is not enthusiasm for any cause which embodies their 
particular ideas or principles. We find a singular want of 
discernment in the parallel which M. Daryl draws between 
the earnest yet eminently moderate views expressed by Arch in 
the course of an interview with the French journalist, and those 
which led to the outbreak of the French Revolution. “Our 
French populace, on the eve of ‘89,” he remarks, after 
transcribing the words of Arch, “ must have reasoned in this 
way, when they took possession of the soil, one century before 
their English brothers.” But, alas! the spirit of patient 
persistence and sustained purpose evinced by such men as 
Joseph Arch—strong in their conviction of right, and calm in 
their confidence of ultimate success—is one which is hardly 
reconcilable with the Gallic temperament. For French thought 
is as impulsive as French action, and will occasionally produce 
ideas which flash with the brilliancy of inspiration; but it is also 
spasmodic and unsustained. The very fertility of French con- 
ception is an obstacle to its execution. We hear of painters who 
are unable to carry out one idea before a fresh one presents 
itself so urgently to their mind, that they have not the strength 
to complete the first before attempting the second; and their 
life’s work is exhausted in a series of brilliant sketches, full of 
promise and imagination, but lacking the completion required 
to render them intelligible to ordinary comprehensions. In the 
same way with the French, the strength and calm necessary to 
mould their often brilliant ideas into practical and applicable 
form too frequently fail. To us it appears that evolution would 
bring about in England what only could be achieved in France 
by revolution. For the government, political disturbances, and 
transformations of a nation are quite as much determined by 
the particular character of that nation as are its poetry and art, 
and are, in an equal degree, the expression of the national 
temperament. 

From Joseph Arch and English Radicalism, M. Daryl passes 
to the exterior aspect of London and London life, and the 
improvements, or rather transformations, which have been 
accomplished in these respects within the last ten or fifteen 
years. According to the writer, London now surpasses Paris 
in details which it was formerly the monopoly of the latter to 
perfect. He extols the luxury and convenience of London 
restaurants and hotels (without, however, mentioning their 
charges), the grandeur and variety of its public buildings, the 
brilliant and tasteful arrangement of its shop-windows. In 
these and other details he compares London with Paris in a 
manner highly unfavourable to the latter. This may all be very 
gratifying to an English reader; at the same time, we consider 
that M. Daryl is excessive, and sometimes undiscriminating, in 





his praise. The drawbacks or inconveniences which might 
strike a stranger in visiting London, he totally ignores. He does 
not so much as hint at the inefficient manner in which (with’ 
the exception of the City) the London streets are swept and 
watered, nor at the conspicuous absence of street-benches or 
seats, and of public squares, for the tired pedestrian. These 
apparently insignificant details are of no trifling consequence 
in a city of such enormous extent as London. The admirable 
manner in which they are provided for in Paris considerably 
helps to increase the essential charm of the French capital,—ont- 
door life, an element which is comparatively lacking in London. 
But if we consider M. Daryl’s praise somewhat unqualified and 
general, we must attribute it to his evident desire to stimulate 
his fellow-countrymen to make every effort to regain their former 
pre-eminence in matters in which he proves to them they are 
now behindhand :— 

“Thus, all that a few years ago was the exclusive monopoly of 
Paris, may now be found—and sometimes in a higher degree of per. 
fection—in London. It is not my intention to discuss whether pro- 
viding entertainment to the world in general is the part which Paris 
best fulfils. We trust that she has a higher and nobler function 
than this. But the one does not exclude the other. Strangers come 
to Paris principally because she affords them entertainment, and it is 
through them that French ideas are circulated and spread. But 
Paris cannot live on her reputation indefinitely. Every day a fresh 
success should be attempted and attained. Industrial art and art 
itself can only exist through continual transformation and renovation.” 


Of English literature and representative English books, M. 
Daryl gives us long extracts and short personal criticisms. Of 
Dickens’s talent as a writer, and of his popularity in Eng- 
land, he makes a very erroneous appreciation. Dickens's 
writings, he tells us, deal too exclusively with*the humbler 
classes and their surroundings to meet with proper appreciation 
amongst English people. It surprises us to learn that he is 
more popular in France than in England, where, it may safely 
be asserted, there is hardly a library or book-shelf in town or 
country but has not several of Dickens’s works. This much may 
be affirmed with regard to his popularity in England. If his 
literary standing be not so great as his popularity, the reason 
thereof will best be found in George Eliot’s admirably formu- 
lated estimate of Dickens’s powers :— 

‘We have one great novelist who is gifted with the utmost power 
of rendering the external traits of our town population; and if he 
could give us their psychological character—their conceptions of life, 
and their emotions—with the same truth as their idiom and manners, 
his books wonld be the greatest contribution Art has ever made to 
the awakening of social sympathies. But while he can copy Mrs. 
Plornish’s colloquial style with the delicate accuracy of a sun-picture, 
while there is the same startling inspiration in his description of the 
gestures and phrases of ‘ Boots’ as in the speeches of Shakespeare’s 
mobs or nomskulls, he scarcely ever passes from the humorous and 
external to the emotional and tragic, without becoming as transcendent 
in his unreality as he was a moment before in his artistic truthfal- 
ness.” 

The modern lingual phenomena known as Anglo and Gallo- 
mania, form matter for a somewhat amusing chapter in the 
Notes d’un Correspondant. English people are sufficiently 
acquainted with the Gallic form of the malady, as exemplified 
by the use of such words as “hig-lif” (high life) ‘ flirtage” 
(flirtation), &c., for us to insist further upon it. The following 
example of affected imbecility may, however, be salutary as a 
check to the tendency towards Gallo-mania, which we trust 
has reached its utmost limits in England. This example, which 
M. Daryl qualifies as “a curious specimen of the bi-lingual 
style,” is extracted from some novelette, published by Lady 
Morgan, in the New Monthly (rather an obsolete authority, by 
the way) :— 

“‘T was chez moi, inhaling the odeur musquée of my scented boudotn 
when the Prince de Z entered. He found me in my demi-toilette, 
blasée sur tout, and pensively engaged in solitary conjugation of the 
verb s’ennuyer, and although he had never been one of my habitués 


or by any means des notres, I was not disinclined, at this moment, to 
glide with him into the crocchio restretto of a familiar chat.” 





M. Daryl] should not give as authorities for the England of 
the present day a writer who died nearly thirty years ago, and a 
magazine which has, we believe, been extinct for a still longer 
period. No tolerated writer would write in that fashion now. 

In this survey of the Notes d’un Correspondant, we think we 
have sufficiently shown that the work, though somewhat 
impersonal, is interesting and entertaining, and as such we can 
confidently recommend it. 
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MULTIPLE CONSCIOUSNESS.* 

We do not think the “ Society for Psychical Research” receive 
half the credit that they deserve for their industrious, patient, 
and most candid series of investigations. Those who think of 
this Society as of a number of visionaries or dreamers who are 
trying to find justification for their own mystical ideas, do not 
know what the Society is doing in the least degree. For example, 
in the present number there is a paper full of the most acute 
exposures of the trickery of so-called “ spiritualistic séances,” 
and another paper of considerable care and patience on “ The 
Possibilities of Malobservation and Lapse of Memory,” which 
is full of warning on the way in which, without the most careful 
discipline in observation of this kind, honest observers leap to 
mistaken conclusions. We call attention to these careful studies 
of the tricks of so-called “ mediums,” and the false impressions of 
truthful observers, because we are convinced that the Society is 
every bit as honest in taking guarantees against imposture and 
against hasty belief, as it is in recording those normal or abnormal 
facts by the accurate observation of which the area of our 
psychical knowledge has been so much enlarged. The paper, 
however, which has most interest for us in the present number 
of the Society’s Proceedings is the one with which the volume 
opens, by Mr. Myers, which is chiefly a discussion of certain 
French cases of double or treble consciousness, where persons 
hypnotised by a physician have developed two or three different 
phases of memory and life, each of which is capable of a certain 
continuity of its own, and is yet so distinct from the other 
phases that the personality itself appears to be different, so long 
as the double or treble state can be reproduced. To take a case 
of the double refraction of consciousness, as we may call it, from 
Mr. Myers’s paper :— 


“T will conclude this series with a case which, though of a less 
unusual type than the iast, shows in a clear and striking way how 
deeply post-hypnotic suggestion may modify the self-supposed per- 
sonality and, incidentally, the handwriting of the subject. I shall 
abbreviate the case, but shall keep, as far as I can, the phraseology 
of the Commandant de Rochas, to whom it is due. 

“Subject. Benoit; eighteen years old; clerk in an office; intelli- 
gent and healthy; trained for some months to post-hypnotic 
suggestion.— Suggestion. “ Beginning with to-morrow, Thursday, you 
will come to my house for three days running at 5.30. When you 
enter my room you will believe that you are my son Henri; when 
you leave the house you will be Benoit again.” —Effect. On Thursday 
at 5.30 Benoit arrives; he enters the house without ringing, runs 
upstairs and sits down in my study in Henri’s place, saying, “‘ I have 
just had a good long walk,” which is not true, since he has just come 
from his office. ‘“ With whom do you walk?” ‘ With M.’—a friend 
of my son’s whom he barely knows—‘‘he has lent me this book.” 
“ Have you seen Benoit?” ‘No, not for three months.” “ Well, I 
shall try some experiments on you then.’ “It will be no use, papa, 
you know that you can’t do anything with me.” I make him rigid, 
insensible to pain, &c., which surprises him greatly. I read him the 
notes of my experiments with Benoit; he remembers some of them 
(those at which Henri was present), is sorry to have missed others. 
I make him write a sentence, and his writing resembles my son’s 
(which is not the case with his normal writing), and this, although 
he does not know my son’s writing, or has only seen it long ago and 
by chance. I then impose upon him various personalities and make 
him write in each case; and thus obtain a series of handwritings 
differing one from the other.’ 

“This, it will be seen, is the important point for us. A handwriting 
supposed to be unknown, or at least unfamiliar, to the subject, is 
reproduced tolerably when the subject believes himself to be that 
Henri whose script he presumably could not have imitated in the 
normal state. A few more details will be of interest, as showing the 
way in which the personality is kept up,—the evasive answers resorted 
to when puzzling questions are proposed. Note, also, Benoit’s ready 
familiarity with the family circle of which he supposes himself to be 
a@ member, which may remind us of the affectionate manners of 
certain ‘communicating spirits,’ which, nevertheless, are liable to sad 
blunders as to their relations’ names. 

“We pass into the adjoining room, where my family are assembled. 
He sits down by the fire, talks with his “ mamma,” with his sister, 
with his little brother, tutoyant them all. Seeing that I am standing, 
he jumps up and offers me his seat with, “I beg your pardon, papa.” 
As soon as we have crossed the threshold of the house he becomes 
Benoit again, calls me “ mon commandant,” and tells me that he has 
passed the day at his office desk. Next day Benoit comes in again 
without knocking, sits down by the fire, and begins to read. I ques- 
tion him on his studies of the day; he becomes confused, and answers 
that his head is stupid, and he cannot remember... .. . On Satur- 
day at 5.30 I see Benoit from the window, running bareheaded 
through the street; I go to meet him and find him in the vestibule, 
puzzling himself as to what he can have done with his hat. When 
he had come in, he says, and wanted to hang it up, he found it was 
not there. I take him ont into the garden (where he becomes Benolt 
again) and ask him what he has done with his hat; he tells me that 
his chief at the office had tried to prevent him from leaving, and had 
hidden his hat to keep him, but that he felt that I wanted him, and 
ran off without his hat, so as not to be late. We re-enter the house, 
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and at once he begins to puzzle himself again as to what on earth he 
has done with his hat. We enter my study, and I show him the sen- 
tences which he wrote the day before; he has no recollection of them, 
and is astonished to find that he has become as good a subject as 
Benoit. He is insensible to pinches or pricks, but feels heat and cold. 
I try to destroy the suggestion by placing my hand on his head, “ en 
hétéronome ;” the only result which I obtain is to make him think of 
Benoit. I pass a voltaic current through his neck ; the thought of 
Benoit recurs more strongly ; I tell him that I was trying to make 
him think that he was Benoit. ‘Oh, you won’t get quite as far as 
that !” he replies with a laugh. We go to dinner; he had never sat- 
at my table before. He sits down in an easy way; I remark that 
that is not his usual place. “True! what was I thinkingof?”’ He 
criticises the food and orders the servants about. Suddenly I put him 
to sleep again, and say, “‘ You are no longer Henri; you are Benoit ; 
you will remember that you have been dining here.” I wake him; 
he shakes his head; opens his eyes wide; rises timidly and con- 
fasedly, thanks me and takes his leave.’ 

“This case, strange though it sounds, is but a well-developed speci- 
men of the post-hypnotic suggestions which during these last few 
years have been inspired in so many subjects, in more and more com- 
plex forms. But it deserves to be remembered when we come to con- 
sider the relative value of the various items—similarity of style, 
demeanour, handwriting, knowledge, which go to make up the evidence 
that an apparent personality is really what it assumes to be.” 

The condition of mind which was due in this case to external 
suggestion by one who had a mesmeric kind of influence over 
the patient, is in other cases the result of fever or of epileptic 
fits. Mr. Myers produces other cases of the same nature,—some 
of them of a still more complicated kind,—and one in which no 
less than three different personalities were apparently centred in 
the same patient, and he insists that a great many of the so-called 
phenomena of spiritualism, in which one person who in his 
ordinary state knows nothing of that which, under the influence 
as he believes of some quite different intelligence, he has written, 
professes to write down the thoughts of an invisible spiritual 
agent, may be explained very simply as nothing but two distinct 
planes of memory existing in the same mind when placed under 
different physical or moral influences. Mr. Myers infers from a 
good number of cases of this kind which he has collected, and 
which appear to occur much oftener in the practice of French 
physicians than in our own,—though there are some very cele- 
brated English cases,—that man’s consciousness may, under 
certain exceptional conditions, be broken into two or three 
different strata, the mind which penetrates any one of these strata 
being apparently quite detached from the mind which penetrates 
another of them,—just as in the case of a dream which is taken 
up night after night, or sleep after sleep, at the point at which it 
left off in the previous sleep, so that the dreamer is one person 
in his dream and another quite different person while he is 
awake. In this case we know that neither need the man, when 
awake, remember his dream, nor, as a rule, need the dreamer, 
in his dream, show any knowledge of the mind of the man 
when he is awake. Mr. Myers holds that the consciousness. 
of men is often liable to this same dislocation into separate 
series, though it is always possible that these separate series 
of consciousnesses will be reunited in one, whenever the 
organisation recovers its normal state. We say only that 
it is always possible, for even in health we are usually 
profoundly unconscious of our dreams, while as dreamers we 
are profoundly unconscious of our waking states, so that 
it is by no means necessary that these states of multiple con- 
sciousness should ever be reunited. Still, the evidence that this 
state of multiple consciousness can be artificially produced in 
the mind by the operation of a magnetiser or hypnotiser, is a 
matter of the greatest possible interest ; and those of our readers 
who care to study the subject will find the most valuable 
materials in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, 
as well in the present as in the past numbers of its publication. 





A DAUGHTER OF THE PEOPLE.* 
Mrs. May, better known to the reading public as Miss Georgiana 
Craik, though not a great artist, has always shown herself a 
true artist; but we doubt whether she has ever produced a 
book which is, from an artistic point of view, so perfectly 
satisfying as A Daughter of the People. The firm and liberal 
outlines of the central character in her latest story are not, 
indeed, without a suggestion of greatness; and while Mrs. May 
cannot be compared with such a writer as George Eliot—that 
is a comparison which has been made too indiscriminatingly of 
late—Leah Holland is, nevertheless, a creation of which George 
Eliot would not have been ashamed. In her rich vitality, 
her eager intellectual hunger, her capacity for high aspiration 
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and for the unrelenting self-surrender which foils aspiration, 
of the fruition for which she feels that one day her lover 
may have to pay too high a price, Leah Holland may—with 
certain reserves—be pronounced worthy to stand between 
Romola and Maggie Tulliver. It will be understood that we 
are now speaking of the conception alone; the portrait as it 
stands is undoubtedly less impressive than is the portrait of 
either of the two characters just mentioned, but this is because 
it is drawn for the most part merely in outline. We know the 
self of Romola and the self of Maggie as we do not know the 
self of Leah, because our knowledge of the first two is direct 
and positive, while our knowledge of the third is largely indirect 
and inferential. Of course, it is not wholly so, for Mrs. May 
can puta really large amount of significant revelation into a 
few swift, masterly strokes; but these direct revealing strokes 
are really few, and the thoughtful reader who looks back upon 
the book will be surprised to find how much of his knowledge of 
Leah’s personality has been derived from its reflection in the 
heart and mind of her artist-lover, Michael Standish. It is in 
great measure by the impression which she makes upon him 
that we are made to feel what she is in herself; and though the 
author’s success in this indirect method of portraiture is an 
evidence of the skill and delicacy of her art, it is clear that it is 
a method with an inevitable limitation. We do not—to use 
the terminology of the plastic art—see Leah “in the round ;” 
we see only that side of her nature which is turned towards 
Michael; and we can imagine how much we should have lost 
had we seen Romola only in her relations with Tito, Maggie 
only in her relations with Stephen Guest. Still, a fine bas-relief 
is better than a poor statue; we should, indeed, be ill-conditioned 
were we to complain of such careful and beautiful work as that 
of Mrs, May, and what we have said is meant not for complaint, 
but for characterisation. The only true criticism of what is 
achieved must be based upon a clear recognition of what is 
attempted. 


The story itself is in structure extremely simple; its intellectual 
interest is provided by the imagination which evolves singularly 
fresh and subtle situations of emotion out of very familiar 
situations of incident. Michael Standish, the young landscape- 
painter, while on a sketching-tour, takes up his abode in the 
farmhouse which Leah Holland keeps for her grandfather. 
Leah is beautiful, but Standish—a wholesome-natured fellow 
—has nothing of the Lothario in his composition, and is not 
even specially susceptible. When Standish’s interest in the 
young girl who waits upon him is first aroused, it is purely 
eesthetic and impersonal; it is the artist rather than the 
man who admires and appreciates, the man being much 
more attracted by the young ladies at the Hall, Miss Cissy 
and Miss Ruby Feversham, who are of his own caste and 
have interests in common with his own. It is really Standish’s 
interest in himself—or perhaps we ought in fairness to say, 
in his work—which is the means of bringing about the first 
real approximation between him and Leah. He has that long- 
ing for appreciation which belongs more or less to all artists; 
certainly, we should say, to all young artists; most of all to 
those young artists who are consciously in a tentative stage, 
and who feel much less sure of themselves than they care to 
admit. He shows Leah his sketches—mere studies of effects, 
the pictorial possibilities of which are far too subtle to be caught 
by the uneducated eye—but Leah does not care for them, and 
is at once too honest to conceal her want of admiration, and too 
shyly conscious of her own ignorance to express it, save in a 
manner which, doubtful and hesitating as it is, tells all there is to 
be told. She thinks a picture ought to be “ pretty,” and these 
things being not pretty, the obvious inference is that, in her 
opinion, they are not what they ought to be. She says little, and 
even this little has to be drawn from her; but her very unwilling- 
ness to utter her hostile conviction renders its hostility more 
manifest. Standish, though it is just what he might have 
expected, is not only amused by the girl’s naiveté, but a little 
chagrined as well; and out of the amusement and the chagrin, 
both of which become pretty frequent experiences, grows a certain 
interest, of the real strength of which he is not at all conscious, 
Part of the interest is doubtless due not merely to the provoking 
nature of Leah’s opinions, but to the difficulty in inducing her 
to express any opinion,—to her general inaccessibility, the out- 
come of her almost fierce instinct of modesty, of her conscious- 
ness of ignorance, and of her shamefacedness when Standish’s 
youthful vanity, or craving for sympathy, or whatever it may 
be called, compels her to bring it to the light of day. The 








interest of the situation culminates in the chapter in which 
Standish, who, though a landscape-painter, dabbles in figure. 
sketching, asks Leah if she will let him paint her. The 
request is, of course, simple and commonplace enough 
to Standish himself, but, to his surprise and horror, it 
at once transforms Leah’s previous attitude of armed 
neutrality into one of angry and ashamed defiance, for the 
colour flames over her cheeks, and her eyes flash on him ag 
if he had offered her an insult. She is about to beat a precipi- 
tate retreat, but he has presence of mind enough to intercept 
her; and his blank astonishment and utter unconsciousness of 
offence suggest a second thought, only less painful than the first, 
that she has again betrayed her ignorance, and in betraying it 
done a grave injustice :— 

“Had she misunderstood him? She had heard or read something, 

perbaps, about painters’ models; she had had only « hot, confused, 
insulted impression when he spoke that he had asked something 
of her that he would not have asked from a woman for whom 
he felt respect. It was this that had stirred her to such wrath. But 
now, a8 she gazed at his open and astonished face, doubts as to the 
justice of her anger were stealing fast upon her. She looked; she 
hesitated ; a change from scorn to piteousness came into her eyes, 
‘ You really are under some delusion. I am as sorry as I can be; 
but, upon my word, I don’t understand you,’ he exclaimed after a 
little silence. ‘I thought I should like to make a sketch of yoo— 
that was the whole. I often ask people to let me sketch them 
—all kinds of people. I would ask Miss Feversham’ (with 
a sudden, happy thought) ‘if I knew her well enough; and 
she would sit to me, I am convinced, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion. I am afraid, Miss Holland, you think I have made some 
proposition which you ought to resent. Good heavens! I never 
thought of such a thing! Why, there’s not a girl living—not the 
nicest girl I know—from whom I should scruple to ask what I asked 
just now from you.’—He said all this, still looking straight into Leah’s 
face, and himself by this time becoming a little indignant too; but 
when he had ended his speech, whatever anger had begun to be 
aroused in him ceased suddenly, for the girl turned her head away 
with a sharp, quick movement, and the next moment he saw that 
there were tears upon her cheek. She tried to hide them, for, poor 
soul! they were tears wrung from her by a keen sense of humiliation, 
@ consciousness that it was again giving Mr. Standish the power to 
despise her; but, though she tried to hide them, of course she could 
not. Michael saw them in an instant; only, seeing them, he did not 
despise her.” 
There is firm, decisive handling here; and the whole of the 
first volume, with its freshness, its fine imaginative grasp, 
and its noble realism (a very different kind of thing from 
the noisome stuff which nowadays calls itself realistic) is 
not only the best part of the novel, but is a study which may 
be placed beside almost any similar study in recent prose fiction 
without suffering from the proximity. The character of Leah 
Holland is throughout a masterpiece of imagination and delinea- 
tion; but we think—though we express the opinion with hesi- 
tation—that the course of the story during the second and 
third volumes has a touch of conventionality and ordinariness 
which just differentiates it from the work of the great masters. 
The interest, which has so far been entirely centred in Leah, iss 
in the latter part of the book, transferred to Michael Standish, 
and he is intrinsically less interesting than she is; but there 
cannot be a doubt that the story of the slow, gradual growth 
and sudden blossoming of his passion is told with singular skill 
and unerring insight. The incident of the discovery of Leah in 
Michael’s studio by his sister, Mrs. Willoughby, is very happily 
conceived, for one feels that without some such external 
prompting—though it was the prompting of opposition—Stan- 
dish’s real though unrealised passion might never have crystal- 
lised into the yearning of a conscious love. Mrs. Willoughby 
may be, and doubtless is, a dea ew machind ; but she slips into 
her place so naturally—we might almost say, so inevitably—that 
it never occurs to us to think of her as a mere novelist’s puppet ; 
and it is in this deft story-weaving, not less than in her truthful 
rendering of individuality and character, that the author displays 
a talent which, if it does not cross the boundary of genius, has, 
at any rate, its foot upon it. 

We can easily imagine that to some readers the course of 
events, and the imaginative goal to which it leads us, will seem 
unsatisfactory and disappointing. We are far from sharing 
this feeling ; indeed, it seems to us that Mrs. May’s conduct of 
the latter half of the story is the strongest evidence of the 
veracity of her imagination, and of her fidelity to the fundamental 
laws of human character. The attraction of Leah and Standish 
each to each is natural, and, indeed, in the circumstances, in- 
evitable; but it is mainly the attraction of proximity rather 
than that of mutual fitness. Hers is really too large and, if the 
word can be used without unpleasant suggestions, too inflexible 
a nature to live beside his with security of perfect rest and con- 
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tent. Ruby Feversham and Standish are drawn together by a 
much more real affinity; and it is difficult to overpraise the 
skill with which the three principal characters are transferred 
from a grouping of circumstance to a grouping of nature, 
without any shadow of what is ignoble passing over one of them. 
Indeed, whether we concern ourselves with special parts of A 
Daughter of the People, or with the book as a whole, we must 
pronounce it one of the strongest and most captivating of the 
novels of the season. 


THE SEINE AND THE LOIRE.* 
T'nE reproduction by the Fine Art Society of the line-engravings 
after Turner of the series best known as “ The Rivers of France,” 
shows, at all events on the part of the publishers, the belief 
in the renewed popularity of work reproduced by this method, 
a belief which we think is well founded, and which we have 
long anticipated. Indeed, quite apart from the merits of the 
drawings themselves—and how beautiful they are it is diffi- 
cult adequately to say—illustrations of this character are, 
in our opinion, but poorly replaced by most of the hasty 
wood-engravings of the present day, or even by the elaborate 
photogravures of various kinds which are at present used 
to decorate our most expensive books. If there were nothing 
else to be said for the “ Keepsake” literature and art 
of fifty years since, it was, at all events, elaborately and 
carefully wrought out. But when it comes to be examined, there 
is a great deal more to be said for it than this. The artists of 
that day, and especially the landscape-artists, who were chosen 
to illustrate works of this kind were, with few exceptions, the 
best men of their time,—men who knew their business 
thoroughly, and for the most part practised it conscientiously 
as far as their lights allowed them; and the engravers who 
reproduced their work, were men long and laboriously trained 
in the practice of this delicate art of line-engraving—and most 
capable in their special department. Their achievements remain 
to this day almost unparalleled for patience, fidelity, and 
skill in their minor walk of art; and though the modern 
engraver, notably the wood-engraver, produces results which, 
considering the brief time in which they are executed, 
are literally miracles of dexterity, their work necessarily 
lacks both the minuteness and the delicacy of the older 
and more elaborate art, and is, indeed, but a rough and 
ready translation of the artist’s thought, rather than an 
exact reproduction of the minutest details of his pictures. The 
elder line-engravers were accustomed, as may be seen by com- 
paring their works with the pictures from which they were 
copied, to follow out to the utmost every hint of form which 
they found in the original submitted to them. The details of 
foliage, cloud-form, of rock-structure, of reflection, and such- 
like matters, which were in Turner’s work, scarcely more than 
suggested with a light wash and a few scattered outlines, were in 
the reprodaction filled up with a combination of intelligence and 
accuracy absolutely admirable. Where all were so excellently 
capable, it is perhaps invidious to point out special works. But 
it has been admitted that R. Brandard, Miller, and Wallis were 
the foremost in the rendering of landscape, and Higham was the 
best in the translation of architectural designs; and those who 
have this series will have no difficulty in comparing the various 
plates, and in tracing the superior delicacy of the above-named 
engravers to Smith, Fisher, Willmore, and Radcliffe. Com- 
pare, for instance, Brandard’s plate of Graville with the 
Tancarville of Willmore, or the Pont de l’Arche by the same 
artist. In the note which Mr. Huish has appended to this 
publication, he draws attention to the fact that the best 
work in line-engraving was almost exactly contemporaneous 
with Turner’s life: —“ A score of years earlier and no engraver 
capable of representing his works could have been found, 
and a quarter of a century later the school was paralysed 
by photography.” It was not, however, the rise of photo- 
graphy alone which killed line-engraving, so much as the 
extraordinary development of illustrated periodical literature. 
The masses of artists who devote their time to the reproduc- 
tion of pictures, or, indeed, to the purposes of illustration 
generally, will always be attracted to that method which 
is most in popular demand, and most in accordance with the 
spirit of the age. The very spread of so-called art education, the 
belief that we can all understand and enjoy pictures without 
previous training or the slightest knowledge, has called forth a 
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class of work which endeavours to render all its subjects in a 
superficial and dramatic manner. The delicacy and the reti- 
cence of pure line-engraving are naturally unsuitable for 
such a purpose: they neither rouse the passer-by, please the 
indolent, nor amuse the superficial. What they say, rather 
than the manner in which it is said, is the raison d’étre of modern 
illustrations; and when books are multiplied to such an extra- 
ordinary extent, as is nowadays the case, and produced with so 
little care and deliberation, the length of time which was bestowed 
on line-engravings in the days of Turner would alone prevent 
them from being used to any considerable extent. 


What monuments of patience they are, these now-despised 
illustrations !—how pleasant to look upon in comparison with 
the majority of modern book-plates! No doubt much of this 
effect is to be attributed to the artist whose work forms 
the origin of these engravings; for with all its drawbacks— 
and we should not seek for a moment to disguise the fact 
that these drawbacks were very great—the art of these elder 
painters possessed in its very limitations, qualities rarely to 
be found nowadays. These qualities are both intellectual 
and artistic. Of the artistic ones, sobriety, simplicity, 
and the national character of the design were perhaps the 
most prominent; and in artistic respects, if there was 
ignorance of the modern developments of painting, there was 
also an entire—one might almost say a blessed—absence 
of the scientific spirit which to-day deforms to ugliness 
so much of our painting. The artists did not know very much 
about archeology, or the scientific effects of light, or correctness 
of costume; they were apt to have certain conventional ideas as to 
the way in which their pictures should be arranged, the subjects 
which should be introduced, and the manner in which the paint 
should be laid on; but they had this all-important, and on the 
whole most righteous idea, that the object of a picture was to be 
pictorial, was to give pleasure to the person who looked at it, and 
not specially to exhibit the skill of the person who made it,—was, 
in fact, to be made as delightful as possible to the eye and the 
heart, rather than entirely consistent with the understanding. 
“Heaven be praised!” we sometimes feel inclined to say, for 
these dull old men who knew their business, who sought for 
lovely things, and tried to make them more lovely still; who 
drew our abbeys and castles, our valleys and our hills, 
our rivers and our sea-coasts, with simple pleasure, and 
did not disdain to fill up their land and _ sea-scapes 
with peasants and sailors, waggons and ships, with tinkers 
going to the fair, or reapers bringing home the harvest, 
and, in short, with all those common daily matters which made 
up the rural life of England. It is difficult to say anything new 
that is worth the saying, in this brief space of ours, about these 
celebrated Turner drawings. When Mr. Ruskin has criticised 
them in detail, and a hundred writers of less genius have 
expended themselves in laudation, it is unnecessary to add to 
the oft-repeated praise. But it is curious to note, and perhaps 
worth while to remark, how very much of the attractiveness of 
these designs depends on the very picturesque quality which it 
is the tendency of Art at the present time to ignore. No 
doubt, Turner might have done grand work without such 
inspiration,—indeed some of his finest work, as, for instance, 
“The Frosty Morning,” is almost wholly uninfluenced thereby ; 
but that this greatest landscape-painter that ever lived, in the 
utmost height of his knowledge and plenteousness of his power, 
should choose in nineteen cases out of twenty, to attain his end, 
means such as all former artists had made use of, conven- 
tionalities—if they are to be called such—of composition and 
subject, may well make us pause before deciding that 
modern artists are right in rejecting such aids. May it not 
be that they are altogether wrong? A photograph is not 
a picture; and it is certain that if we make our pictures 
nothing but coloured photographs of Nature, we shall lose the 
old pictorial quality; and is it not in this pictorial quality 
that the delightfulness of their art to a great extent consists ? 
These are questions which our readers would do well to ponder 
when they walk round the newest Naturalistic Gallery, or listen 
to the latest development of impressionist theory. And, how- 
ever they deal with such theories, let them at all events remember 
this,—that as far as landscape art is concerned, the men who 
made it in England, and the men who carried it on—the artists, 
that is, who produced work which in its department is inferior 
to none the world has ever seen—all believed, roughly speaking, 
in this old-fashioned theory, all made use of it in their pictures, 
and that with the decline of the theory there has come, too, the 
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decline of landscape-painting. These may be coincidences ; but 
to say the least of it, they strongly suggest that there is some 
relation of cause and effect between the modern innovations 
of artists, and the slow decline of the art with which they are 
concerned. 





THE REVOLUTION IN TANNER’S LANE* 

A 300K without a plan is sure to arouse adverse criticism, and 
when one small volume contains two distinct stories, both 
without plan and very slightly related to each other, it requires 
many good points to counteract the inherent weakness of the 
position. But for careful thought and close analysis of 
character, “ Mark Rutherford” is always worth reading, and 
added to these, there is a certain vividness of portraiture and 
quality of flavour which make his books stand out from the 
ordinary run of stories. For observation of life and knowledge 
of human nature—within marked and very narrow limits—he 
equals Mr. Henry James, while his stronger grasp of ideas and 
greater intensity of feeling produce on his readers a far more 
lasting impression. At the same time, the area of observation 
is rigidly limited. In the two former volumes which this author 
has written, the main line is the same as in this. The Calvinistic 
theory is the thesis in both ; and its stern teaching, merciless in 
its inexorable logic, furnishes the pathos, not to say tragedy, of 
the circumstances. Not that Calvinism is represented in pleasing 
colours—far from it; “ Mark Rutherford” has been too com- 
pletely immersed in it to paint it with any sentimental glow. 
Still, as a rule, what there is of good in his characters springs 
mainly from the force of its teaching. They see how futile its 
theory is to do more than state one side, and that the darkest, of 
the mystery of life ; they writhe under its uncompromising deduc- 
tions and pitiless justice; they even learn to distrust its limited 
logic ; but they never completely shake themselves free of its in- 
fluence, and the strange power it exerts over minds which have 
taken kindly to its teaching when they were plastic enough to 
receive indelible impressions, comes to their aid even while it 
slays them. 

In The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane, the same stern note is in- 
troduced. In the former stories, the interest was concentrated 
upon an introspective and naturally religious mind struggling to 
free itself from the grasp of a religion which satisfied neither its 
tastes nor its aspirations. In the present volume, the interest 
takes rather a wider range, while the breaking-up of old grooves 
caused by the French Revolution leaves the more active mind 
of Zachariah Coleman free to embrace and further the socialistic 
tendencies which were coming into play at the beginning of the 
century, in which time the scenes of the first part of the book 
are laid. The second part is placed some twenty years later, 
and it is in the faint relation of the parts to each other that the 
weakness of conception shows itself. Looked at from the 
artistic side, the arrangement of the book could not well be 
worse. Itis mainly a series of pictures held under a mental 
stereoscope until the reader shudders at the moral features 
coarsened and distorted under the remorseless light. At the 
same time, their terrible truth to nature intensifies the interest, 
and makes us forgive the want of art. These very features, 
blurred and deformed as they are drawn, are a true picture of 
hundreds of our fellow-creatures,—nay, it might be of each one 
of us, if we found ourselves limited to the same circumstances. 
The very simplicity of the motives—transparent in their self- 
seeking—brings them within a calculable distance of us all. It 
is ourselves and our neighbours as we should, or at least might 
be, if we belonged to a narrow, self-centred circle in any small 
town where Dissent, and all that Dissent so often brings in its 
train, constituted the religious and intellectual atmosphere. To 
those brought up among larger influences and living in the 
impersonal life of a large city, such a picture may seem over- 
drawn and coarsely painted; but to those who know anything 
of the narrow, oppressive outlook of human beings living in small 
country towns, and finding their chief mental nourishment in 
the study of the lives of their neighbours, know that, far from 
exaggeration, the author of Tanner’s Lane has gone below what 
might truthfully be drawn. 

But apart from these strongly depicted photographs, the book 
contains frequent passages of great beauty and insight. Zachariah 
has married a woman the very personification of conventionality, 
never rising above a spotless cleanness of person and house,—a 
woman all propriety and order, with no soul and no passion 
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beyond an all-absorbing and small-minded jealousy, The 
daughter of one of the Socialist leaders,:a bright girl, half-French, 
half-English, gives a very slight cause for the expression of the 
feeling which produces a quarrel between husband and wife, and 
finally reveals to Zachariah the nature of the woman he had 
married :— 

“What a revelation! By this time he had looked often into the 
soul of the woman whom he had chosen—the woman with whom he 
was to be for ever in this world, and had discovered that there wag 
nothing, nothing, absolutely nothing, which answered anything in him. 
self with a smile of recognition; but now he looked again and found 
something worse than emptiness. He found lurking in the obscure 
darkness a reptile with cruel fangs, which at any moment might turn 
upon him when he was at his weakest and least able to defend himself, 
He had that in him by nature which would have prompted him to 
desperate deeds. He could have flung himself from her with a curse, 
or even have killed himself in order to escape from his difficulty. But 
whatever there was in him originally had been changed. Upon the 
wild stem had been grafted a nobler slip, which drew all its sap from 
the old root, but had civilised and sweetened its acrid juices. He 
leaned over his wife, caressed her, gave her water, and restored her,’? 


What could be a more forcible picture of the shallow-hearted 
wife, comprehended, despised, and yet not wholly rejected, by the 
stern disciple of Calvin’s stern creed P Then, again, how delicately 
the magnetic influence of friendship is shown in the following 
parting of Zachariah with his two French friends !— 


Cailland and Pauline lingered too. The three were infinitely nearer 
to one another than they knew. Zachariah thought he was so far, and 
yet he was so close. The man rose up and reached out arms to touch 
and embrace his friends. ‘ Good-bye, Cailland; good-bye, Pauline ! 
May God in His mercy bless and save you. God bless you!’— 
Cailland looked stedfastly at him for a moment, and then, in his half. 
forgotten French fashion, threw his arms round his neck, and the two 
remained for a moment locked together, Pauline standing by herself 
apart.” 

. 

In the second part, the characters are far less subtle and 
unusual. There is a sleek-tongued, somewhat hypocritical 
minister, with his wife and children, in whom are intensified the 
faults of father and husband; and there are the ordinary 
bickerings and jealousies of the provincial town. More marked 
characters are those of Isaac Allen and his large-minded wife, 
the description of whose way of life is most interesting; and if 
we could believe that there were any considerable number like 
them among the smaller tradesmen, it would indeed bea hopeful 
sign for the future of English trade :— 


“Mrs. Allen was not a particularly robust woman, although she 
was energetic. Often without warning she would not make her 
appearance till 12 or 1 o’clock in the day...... It was well 
understood when she was not at the table with the others, that the 
house was to be kept quiet. After a cup of tea—nothing more—she 
rose, and sat reading for a good two hours. It was not that she was 
particularly unwell,—she simply needed rest. Every now and then 
retreat from the world and perfect isolation were a necessity to her. 
prsieiouecs She knew Sir Walter Scott from end to end, and as few 
people knew him. He had been to her, and to her husband too, what 
he can only be to people leading a dull life far from the world. He 
had broken up its monotony and created a new universe! He had 
introduced them into a royal society of noble friends. He had added 
to the ordinary motives which prompted Cowfold action a thousand 
higher motives. Then there was the charm of the magician, so sana- 
tive, so blessed, felt directly any volume of that glorious number was 
opened. Kenilworth or Redgauntlet was taken down, and the reader 
was at once in another country and in another age, transported as if 
by some Arabian charm away from Cowfold cares.” 


And for the pathetic picture of a mother’s love, we have seldom 
read anything more simply true to nature :— 


‘‘ She answered by taking his cold hand in both her own and putting 
it on her lap. Presently he disengaged himself and went to the 
window. She sat still for a moment and followed him. She looked 
up in his face ; the moonlight was full upon it ; there was no moisture 
in his eyes, but his lips quivered. She led him away and got him to 
sit down again, taking his hand as before, but speaking no word. 
Suddenly, without warning, his head was on his mother’s bosom, and 
he was weeping as if his heart would break. Another first experience 
to him and to her; the first time he had ever wept since he was a 
child, and cried over a fall or because it was dark..... . There 
was no reason why she should make further inquiry ; she knew it all.” 


With this quotation we must end; but although The Revolu- 
tion in Tanner's Lane can own little artistic merit, and has none 
of the excitement of the ordinary novel, it is a book which will 
leave its impress long after other more stirring stories are for- 
gotten. 





SPECIMENS OF LIVING POETS.* 
TwicE in our literary history England has been a “nest of 
singing-birds.” It was so in the sixteenth century, it is so 
now. Of second-rate Hlizabethan poetry comparatively little 





* Representative Poems of Living Poets, Americanand English. Selected by the 
Poets themselves. With an Introduction by George Parsons Lathrop. London: 
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is preserved. Much that was printed has been lost; more was 
never printed, but circulated in manuscript and copied into the 
note-books or albums of the period, such as we still find in the 
Bodleian Library. The collections which have come down to 
us, England’s Helicon, Tottell’s Miscellany, Edwardes’s Paradise 
of Dainty Devices, and a few besides, are the slender remains of 
the “infinite fardles meere poeticall or tending in some respect 
to poetry,” petulantly or admiringly noticed by Webbe or 
Pattenham at the close of the great Queen’s reign. The minor 
poems of Victorian England outnumber probably the Eliza- 
bethan, as our population of to-day exceeds that of three 
centuries ago; but the great majority of these, appearing in 
magazines and newspapers, and never gathered into volumes, are 
doomed to brief notice and to swift extinction, though including 
in their wastrel mass hundreds of beautiful and finished poems, 
the work of obscure and soon forgotten writers, which no litera- 
ture can afford to lose. 

The remarkable book before us seems to have owed its com- 
pilation to broodings such as these. It contains nearly four 
hundred American and English poems, the work of eighty poets. 
Less than twenty of the poets, less than fifty of the poems, are 
known to the general English reader; yet there is scarcely a 
piece which we could spare, and not a few are of extraordinary 
beauty. The principle of selection is a novel one; each of the 
included poets have been asked to name or to transmit the three 
or four of his poems which seemed to him most representative 
of his genius. The two Morrises and Mr. Swinburne turned, we 
suppose, deaf ears to the voice of the charmer, for nothing of 
theirs appears; but we learn with interest, and occasionally with 
surprise, that the pet children of the Laureate’s brain are “ The 
* Revenge,’”’ “ Boadicea,” “Come down, O Maid!” “ The Daisy ;” 
of Mr. Browning’s, “ Abt Vogler,” “ Caliban,” “ A Forgiveness,” 
“Saul,” “ Clive.” Mr. Matthew Arnold sends “ The Forsaken 
Merman ;” Wendell Holmes, “Old Ironsides” and “The 
Chambered Nautilus ;” Jean Ingelow, “ Echo and the Ferry,” 
“The High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire,” and “ Sand- 
Martins.” Of other old friends, we have Edwin Arnold’s “ He 
and She,” Cleveland Coxe’s ‘May Morning from Magdalen 
Tower,” Lowell’s “ Parable” and “ Courtin’,”’ Christina 
Rossetti’s “No, Thank-you, John.” The rest are, with a few 
exceptions, unfamiliar. 

The music of the sixteenth century was monotonous. Love, 
despairing or hopeful or triumphant, was the exclusive theme of 
the Renaissance lyric poets. Here it is one amongst many 
topics: of the poems in this collection only a small proportion 
are amatory, and those not the most popular or inspiring the 
finest verse. Pictures of Nature, problems of life, studies of 
musical cadence, patriotic chants, domestic idylls, swift moving 
narratives, dramatic characterisations, seem to show that the 
brain-power of to-day is more urgent than its heart-throbs; 
that analysis of character, speculations on the Unseen, artistic 
experiments, are more dominant over the modern Muse than the 
tender sentiment or the passionate sensuousness to which the 
lyre of other days was strung. 

The originality of these poems is not their least remarkable 
characteristic. There is one obvious echo of Tennyson, three, 
perhaps, of Browning, two of Shelley, one of Byron, Long- 
fellow, Clough. All the rest speak a language, express a genius, 
are garbed in a rhythm of their own. Of the writers twenty- 
six are women, and the sex of their poems is strongly marked,— 
brooding, pathetic, affectionate, uncomplaining, extracting com- 
fort from the inexorable tragedies against which men angrily 
rebel. One startling exception to this resignedness is “A 
Woman’s Wish,” by M. A. Townsend; only a woman could 
have conceived the protest, as only a woman could have felt the 
heart-cramp which caused it :— 

“ Would I were lying in a field of clover, 
Of clover cool and soft, and soft and sweet, 


With dusky clouds in deep skies hanging over, 
And scented silence at my head and feet. 


Just for one hour to slip the leash of worry, 
In eager haste, from Thought’s impatient neck, 
And watch it coursing, in its heedless hurry 
Disdaining Wisdom’s call or Duty’s beck ! 


Ah! it were sweet, where clover-clumps are meeting, 
And daisies hiding, so to hide and rest ; 

No sound except my own heart’s sturdy beating, 
Rocking itself to sleep within my breast,— 

Just to lie there, filled with the deeper breathing 
That comes of listening to a wild bird’s song ! 

Our souls require at times this full unsheathing, — 
All swords will rust if scabbard-kept too long ; 





And I am tired,—so tired of rigid duty, 
So tired of all my tired hands find to do! 
I yearn, I faint, for some of life’s free beauty, 
Its loose beads with no straight string running through ! 
Aye, laugh, if laugh you will, at my crude speech ; 
But women sometimes die of such a greed,— 
Die for the small joys held beyond their reach, 
And the assurance they have all they need.” 

The realistic poems in the volume are mostly from American. 
experience. Foremost amongst them are Will Carleton’s “The 
First Settler” and “ Over the Hill to the Poorhouse,” though 
the latter, to be sure, is too often exemplified in every English 
village. Bret Harte’s amusing “Idyll of the Road” is less 
graphic than John Hay’s “Jim Bludso,” a rough engineer, who 
sacrifices his life to save the crew and passengers of a burning 
steamer :— 

‘He weren’t no saint,—but at jedgment 
Td ran my chance with Jim 
*Longside of some pious gentlemen 
That wouldn’t shook hands with him. 
He seen his duty, a dead-sare thing,— 
And went for it thar and then ; 
And Christ ain’t a going to be too hard 
On a man that died for men.” 
In the same category come “ The Pilot’s Story,” a terribly painful 
episode of slavery, by William Dean Howells; “The Colonel’s 
Shield,” by Elizabeth Stoddard; and “ Keenan’s Charge,” by 
George Parsons Lathrop, incidents from the great war. The 
poems sent by William W. Story make us long for more,—his 
“To Victis” is a noble Christian paan; “ Companions on the 
Road ” gains esthetic perfection at the cost of spiritual hope- 
fulness; “ Cleopatra” glows and burns with the animalism 
of a fierce, splendid, lustful tigress. Mrs. H. B. Stowe 
maintains a low level in all her pieces; Walt Whitman 
swamps rhythm with periphrasis, thought with mysticism, sense 
with words—(a dialogue between the Poet of Eidolons and Oscar 
Wilde is deliciously idealised by Helen Gray Cone)—yet some- 
times carries us away with his long galloping lines and grim 
Carlylese earnestness. Lord Lytton’s highly polished stanzas 
suggest the jaded pleasure-seeker posing as a sentimentalist ; 
Aubrey de Vere’s linked sweetness is a little too long drawn 
out; George Macdonald’s “ Light” is a genuine poem, to be 
read, re-read, and mastered until all its worth comes out. Here 
is a pretty sketch of Oxford by Andrew Lang, who prefers, 
nevertheless, his own grey, worn, ocean-girdled Alma Mater :— 
“ A land of waters green and clear, 
Of willows and of poplars tall, 
And in the Spring-time of the year 
The white May breaking over all; 
And Pleasure quick to come at call, 
And Summer rides by marsh and wold, 
And Autumn with her crimson pall 
About the towers of Magdalen rolled, 
And strange enchantments from the past, 
And memories of the friends of old, 
And strong Tradition, binding fast 
The flying terms with bands of gold.” 

OF other more remarkable poems, we would name“ The Countess 
Laura,” by G. H. Boker; Austin Dobson’s “Dead Letter;” 
Edmund Gosse’s “ Lying in the Grass;” Margaret J. Preston’s 
* Alpenglow;” “The Grass-World” and “The Two Mysteries,” 
by M.M. Dodge. Grimly satirical is C. G. Leland’s “ Buzz ;” 
powerfully painful Charles de Kay’s “ Ulf in Ireland.” Not least 
effective are the shorter poems, Lucy Larcom’s “ Waterlily ;” 
R. H. Stoddard’s “ Flight of Youth;” “ Mine,” by E. C. Stedman. 
But it is difficult to select where nearly all are beautiful. As 
we turn the luxurious pages of the handsomely apparelled 
volume, poem after poem reminds us of the pleasure it has 
yielded, and demands its share of praise. Gladly we pay our 
meed of gratitude to the accomplished lady who has conceived 
and executed the compilation, has rescued from dumb forgetful- 
ness so much that deserves abidingly to speak, has dispelled the 
pessimist creed, recited so confidently of late on both sides of 
the Atlantic, that the declining nineteenth century, with its 
material preoccupation, its insistent scepticism, its social com- 
plications, has lost the charm of melody romance and sentiment 
which heralded its birth, that the Dichterdimmerung is upon 
us, that the sun of our Poetry is set. 





SPORT, TRAVEL, AND POLITIOCS.* 
Iy all probability, Mr. Reynardson, who writes the less ambitious 
of the two books we have bracketed together, and who is the 





* (1.) Sports and Anecdotes of Dyes Days. By C. T. S. Birch Reynardson. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1887.——(2.) Travels, Sport, and Politics in the 
East of Europe. By the Marquis of Huntly. London: Chapman and Hall, 1887. 
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Nestor of sport very much as Mr, Gladstone is of politics—being, 
indeed, only a year younger—never read a word of the Noctes 
Ambrosian. He seems to have fallen into the hands of a tipsy 
landlord and a larcenous waiter in a Glasgow hotel, and to have 
come to the conclusion that Scotchmen not only drink a great 
deal more than is good for them, but drink a great deal more 
than Irishmen. Probably, therefore, even if he could get over 
the stumbling-block of Wilson’s dialect, he would be disgusted 
with the Shepherd’s orgies. Yet his book will have much the 
same effect on the reader, especially the non-sporting reader, 
as the Noctes Ambrosiane; it will act in the most literal 
sense ag an appetiser. It ought to suggest to the man 
who is jaded with politics, or hard business, or, it may 
be, even dry metaphysics, that the best possible use he can 
put his time to, is to eat a hearty dinner, more especially a fish 
dinner. Mr. Reynardson writes so unaffectedly, and with such 
gusto, and such utter unconcern for any world beyond that 
of shooting and fishing and fox-hunting, that it is hardly 
possible not to be carried off by his enthusiasm. And then 
his political creed is as simple as himself. Here it is, to all 
intents and purposes :—“ That times have changed for the worse 
seems to me not to admit of an argument. The times I allude 
to were good old times. Now, in 1886, no one will, I think, dis- 
pute that they are deuced bad. In the good old times, the 
farmer and his landlord were, as a general rule, on the best of 
terms, and the farmer stood with his hat in his hand begging the 
squire to let him his land, and the landlord’s wishes were what he 
looked up to. This was the feeling in the good old days. Now 
the prophecy of Nixon has actually come to pass, and this was, 
‘The landlord shall stand with his hat in his hand, begging his 
tenant to hold his land.’ Yes, to hold his land! and to almost 
dictate to him what terms to make, or he will throw up the farm 
upon the slightest difference of opinion, or what he considers 
provocation.” 

Mr. Reynardson has had sport, and sport of all kinds, in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Italy, and Switzerland. He also 
witnessed the execution of Carl Cadwaller, a wife-murderer, in 
the Canton Schaffhausen. We do not remember to have read a 
ghastlier or more realistic narrative of a horrible incident than 
this story of a beheading, and that mainly because Mr. 
Reynardson does not strive in the least degree after effect. How 
horrible it is to learn that the headsman “ practises for some 
weeks before his services are required at a heap of wooden 
plates or trenchers, much like those one has seen in this country 
for holding potatoes boiled in their skins. These, of which there 
are about a dozen, about an inch thick, are all painted white, 
with the exception of one, which is painted black. Having 
piled them up at a suitable height, he inserts the black 
trencher between the white ones at different distances, and with 
a sword made for the purpose, he practises cutting it out 
from amongst the rest till he never makes a mistake, and 
feels confident that he is perfect in his art.” As a rule, 
Mr. Reynardson’s stories are pleasanter. He is evidently 
a humane man—for a sportsman, wonderfully so—and of this 
good evidence is supplied by the fact that once, when he had an 
excellent chance in Ireland of shooting an old seal and its off- 
spring, he declined to do so. Very entertaining are his anecdotes 
of sportsmen and their victims,—salmon, foxes, pike, and what 
not. Here is a story of an eagle and a salmon which certainly 
required to have its truth certified for, as it is by a relative of 
Mr. Reynardson :— 

“In the year 1848, at Morvin, in the County of Argyll, I saw an 
eagle perch on the branch of a willow-tree overhanging a river, 
whose name I forget, close to the water. Astonished at seeing him, 
I watched him, and saw him make a strike at something which proved 
to be a salmon. The fish, upon feeling his claws, darted off, and from 
the bird having one claw tightly grasped round the branch of the 
willow-tree, his leg was actually torn from the body, and I picked 
him up dead, his other claw still grasping the branch. Proceeding on 
my way the same day, I saw a man who had caught this salmon 
with a fly, with the claw of the eagle sticking firmly in his back.” 

The Marquis of Huntly has “done” the East of Europe. He has 
seen Constantinople and Athens, the Danube and the Caucasus, 
Georgia, Albania, and Montenegro. He isan intelligent observer, 
and has a not immoderate love of “big game.” His observa- 
tions and experiences were quite worth recording in letters to 
newspapers or friends, but it may be questioned if they merited 
republication in book form. Lord Huntly’s political remarks are 
by no means profound, and he has no Byronic power of “ making 
wonders from the familiar start.” This book, in fact, puts one 
in mind of the claret of which Lord Rosebery retold Punch’s story 
some time ago, It is drinkable, and it is drunk, but one gets 





‘no forrarder” with it. The best that can be done with the 
book is to extract three observations from it :— 


“Among the Slav races the Servians struck me as the least 
energetic and the most sly. There was no ‘go’ among them; no 
definite ideas or aims. . . . . . The Bulgarians are pertinacious and 
painstaking, with decided views and ideas. Their desire to unite 
the various parts of Europe which their race inhabits into one 
kingdom will soon be attained, and I believe eventually they 
may take a leading place among the nations of Eastern Europe, 
. . +. Some of the Cossacks are, perhaps, the beat light cavalry 
in the world ; but in artillery, arms, and equipments, no troops can be 
worse than the Russian. Some of the infantry regiments are dis- 
gracefal, and the majority have muskets of the oldest and clum- 
siest pattern. I saw a regiment at Batoum practising in squads at 
targets the size of a man at one hundred yards’ distance, and the 
average of the hits was one out of thirty-seven shots. I was much 
struck with the different calibre of the regiments posted on the Gali- 
cian, Austrian, and Asia Minor frontiers; in these districts the men 
were evidently old soldiers of far superior physique to those in the 
interior, but still poorly armed and accoutred.”’ 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Cloud and Sunshine. By Georges Ohnet. Translated by Mrs. 
Helen Stott. (Vizetelly and Co.)—These two love-stories are described 
by the titles which they respectively bear. In the first, a young 
musician wins the heart of an English nobleman’s daughter. She 
leaves her home for him; but the separation from her family is more 
than she can bear. We need not follow the story any further. It is 
enough to say that it is “cloud” indeed. Neither this nor the other 
story seems to us to have any very close relation with reallife. Butthe 
second is sprightly and pleasantly told. ‘ Aunt Ursula ”’ has cherished 
for some twenty years the delusion that she had loved and lost a hero, 
and she hates, on the strength of her love, all military matters. War 
had robbed her of the noblest of beings, and with those that follow 
the odions trade she will have nothing to do. How the delusion is 
terminated we need not say, but it makes a pleasant, if not a very 
probable story. 

“The Gentleman’s Magazine Library :’? Romano-British Remains, 
Part I. Edited by George Lawrence Gomme. (Elliot Stock.) —The 
notes (extending over nearly a century and a half) are arranged 
topographically, under the heads, first of counties, then of localities 
in country. The present volume takes us as far as Shropshire. Mr. 
Gomme prefixes an introduction, in which he touches on some 
interesting points, especially on the continuity between the Roman 
and the Saxon life in the island. But the introduction is all too short, 
and we cannot but wish that the editor could have found time to. 
arrange this vast mass of interesting and valuable material under the 
head of subjects, such as “Domestic Life,” ‘“ Worship,” ‘ Burial,” 
and, most important of all, when one considers the character of the 
remains, “ Military Organisation.” Still, we are much obliged for 
what we have, and look forward to the app2arance of the second 
part, which is to give us not only some explanatory notes, but notices 
of some of the chief workers in the field of Roman-British antiquity. 


Life of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. By Joseph Knight. (Walter 
Scott.)—This is a volume of the series “Great Writers,” now 
appearing under the care of Professor Eric Robertson. We are 
inclined to think that, considering its subject, it appears too soon. It 
may be doubted whether Rossetti’s work has been so tested by time 
that it is safe to enrol him among “ Great Writers.” As yet he has 
not attained to the large audience which, one cannot but think, is one 
of the “notes” of greatness. And then there is the consideration of 
his recent date. It is difficult to treat so remarkable a personality, 
so closely connected as it was with many who are still alive, quite 
thoroughly and candidly. We have no complaint, indeed, to make of 
Mr. Knight’s way of handling his subject. He manages it with tact 
and good feeling. Still, we feel that there is something to be said 
which has not been said, and which ought to be said if all the ques- 
tions, literary and ethical, which have to do with Rossetti’s life and 
work, have to be fully considered. We find ourselves generally in agree- 
ment with Mr. Knight’s judgment, though we cannot but think that 
there was more jastification for the attack made in “The Fleshly 
School of Poetry” than he is willing to allow. Of the mode of making 
the attack we say nothing. But there is some significance in the fact 
that one of the incriminated poems disappears from the collection 
of Rossetti’s verse. With the poet’s artistic work, Mr. Knight 
modestly professes himself unable to deal. Nevertheless, he gives 
what most readers will find an instructive and generally satisfactory 
account of it. 

The Coming Franco-German War. By C. Koettschan. Translated 
from the German by John Hill. (Ward and Downey.)—“ We require 
another Franco-German war,” frankly says the author of this treatise, 
and he is, of course, anxious that the war should take place as soon 
as possible. Before coming to this conclusion—or, rather, as a pre- 
liminary justification—he examines in detail two specimens of the 
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revanche literature, bearing respectively the titles of “ Pas Encore” 
and “ Avant la Bataille,” showing what has been done in the way 
of organisation in the French Army, and what, in the opinion of 
the writers, ought to be done, but always, it seems, taking for granted 
that war there must be. And, indeed, it appears only too certain. 
It is a dismal subject ; but any one who wants to know all about it 
cannot do better than go to Lieutenant-Colonel Koettschan’s book. 
—aAlong with this we may mention Naval Reform, translated from 
the French of the late M. Gabriel Charmes by J. E. Gordon-Cumming. 
(W. H. Allen and Co.)—It is some comfort to find that it is not we 
alone who are troubled with naval “ scares.” 

The Folk-Lore and Provincial Names of British Birds. By the 
Rev. C. Swainson. (Elliot Stock.)—This is, as may readily be 
supposed, a book full of curious information. Such articles as “ The 
Raven,” ‘“ The Swallow,” ‘The Robin Redbreast,” may be mentioned 
as good examples of the whole; “ The Nightingale” and “The Cuckoo ” 
are perhaps even more interesting. It is about the cuckoo, indeed, 
that the greatest mass of superstitious belief has collected. Cuckoos 
are still often, if not commonly, believed to turn into hawks; they 
are looked upon as prognosticators of the weather, and of dearth or 
plenty. Here is a sample :— 


** When the cuckoo comes to the bare thorn, 
Sell your cow and buy you corn; 
But when she comes to the full sit, 
Sell your corn and buy you sheep. ’ 


But he is prophetic also, it is thought, of the duration of human life. 
In almost every European country the children have a rhyme corre- 
sponding to what they sing in Yorkshire :— 


** Cuckoo, cherry-tree, 
Come down and tell me 
How many years afore I dee.’ 


The cherries that the cuckoo has half-eaten are supposed to fall down 
in a prophetic number. 

The Court Records of the East India Company. Printed from the 
original MS. by Henry Stevens, of Vermont. With Introduction by 
Sir George Birdwood. (Harry Stevens and Son.)—This volume con- 
tains the early records of the East India Company, beginning with 
the meeting of September 23rd, 1600, when, as the writer of the 
introduction remarks, its active life commenced, and carried on for 
not quite four years,—a short period, but containing the germ of 
every triumph subsequently achieved in the seas and lands of the 
East.” Very early comes an inventory of the contents and equip- 
ment of the Company’s ships, among which is to be found a ‘ May- 
flower.’ These ships, it may be noticed, were much bigger than those 
with which Columbus had crossed the Atlantic. The ‘Scourge,’ for 
instance, was rated at 600 tons, and had a crew of 200 men. The 
provisioning of the five ships, with their crew of 500 men in all, was 
to cost £6,600 for sixteen months, or 16s, 6d. per man a month, a 
liberal allowance considering the proportionate value of money. The 
items are curious. Beer, cider, and wine are provided, thirty 
thonsand gallons of the first and second, and half as much 
of the third, and fourteen hogsheads of “‘aquavite.” Among 
the remarkable incidents of the period is the fitting-out of an 
expedition for the discovery of the North-West Passage. After 
a long dispute with the Muscovy Company, whose conduct in 
the matter was of the “willy-nilly’’ kind, the expedition started 
towards the end of May, 1602, it would seem, but returned 
to Dartmouth early in September of the same year. The cause of 
this collapse is not explained, but the sinister influence of “ Mr. Cart- 
wright, preacher,” is hinted at. A second voyage was planned, but 
came to nothing, owing to the disputes between Weymouth and the 
Company. Before anything could be settled, the successful voyages 
round the Cape shelved the question, not to be revived for many 
years. It may be noted that the subscribed capital of the new Com- 
pany was £30,133, Richard Cockain and Company being the largest 
contributors with £3,000. It is curious to compare this capital with 
that which they had two hundred and fifty years afterwards, when 
the Company was disestablished. The volume is printed from the 
original document with elaborate care, and is furnished with a most 
copious index, for which Mr. H. N. Stevens deserves the highest 
credit. 

The Trade-Signs of Essex. By Miller Christy. (Durrant and Co. 
Chelmsford.) —This book deals with what may be called one of the 
by-ways of history. The signs, curious, and often, it would seen, 
meaningless, which used to appear on every place of business, though 
they are now seldom to be seen except in taverns and inns, are often 
of significance, recording some historical fact that might otherwise 
be forgotten. Mr. Christy deserves all praise for the energy which 
he has shown in dealing with a very large and somewhat obscure 
subject. 

Jottings from Jail. By the Rev. J. W. Horsley, M.A. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—This is a terribly interesting book. Mr. Horsley has had 
many opportunities of observing the causes and developments of 
crime, and he gives the results of his experiences in these “ Notes and 
Papers on Prison Matters.” Very sad results they are, and the only 
Possible consolation is that at least we know the worst. There are 








countries where these things are hushed up, where no one ventures, 
or no one cares, to publish them. Here there is no such secrecy; 
and this gives us some hope. We are not really so much worse than 
others as to be hopeless. Perhaps the most instructive and interest- 
ing of the contents of the volume is the diary of Mr. Horsley’s last 
month at Clerkenwell. He kept it because it was his last month, not 
because there was anything exceptional about it. And its value lies 
in its being an average experience. Of all the conclusions which Mr- 
Horsley has formed from the cases that he has seen, there is none more 
firmly fixed in his mind, or, in his jadgment, more absolutely certain 
than this,—that workhouse schools are the prolific cause of evil. 
“When will people understand,” he writes on p. 47, “ that no list of 
the causes of hereditary pauperism, of crime, and of prostitution, 
would be complete or honest which did not include the workhouse 
training of the young, and especially of girls?” With workhouse 
schools must be mentioned public-houses,—“ public curses,” Mr. 
Horsley calls them. Yet here surely something might be done. Why 
not endorse, and after two endorsements cancel, the licence of any 
house to which a case of drunkenness, perhaps we might say, drunken- 
ness with crime, could be traced? Another curious point is the 
religious profession of criminals. Out of 8,932 admissions in 1878 at 
Clerkenwell, only twenty-one were classified as non-Christian, and some 
of these were Mahommedans or Chinese. Out of twelve consecutive 
cases where “ Atheism’? was given by the prisoners, scarcely one 
could be described as having any kind of conviction on the point. 
This is a most suggestive volume. 


Rome : its Princes, Priests, and People. Translated from the Italian 
of David Selvagni by Fanny McLanghlin. Vol. III. (Elliot Stock.) 
—We have noticed the earlier volumes of this work, and need only 
say of that now before us, that it contains an account, written, it is 
clear, by ‘“‘one who knows,” of the Pontificates of Leo XIL., 
Gregory XVI., and Pius IX. There are glimpses, too, of artistic and 
social life in Rome. We have sketches of Canova, of Madame Letizia, 
and Pauline Borghese, the Torlonia family, Cardinal Antonelli (a sin- 
gular personage to be the Grand Vizier of a Puritan Pope), and many 
others. The volume will not please friends of the Papacy, nor is it, 
we should fancy, to be implicitly trusted; but it supplies at least 
some of the materials of history. 


Christian Iconography. By the late Adolphe Napoléon Didron. 
Translated by E. J. Millington, and completed by Margaret Stokes, 
2 vols. (Bell and Sons.)—This elaborate work, which, left unfinished 
by its author, owes very much to the completing hand of Miss Stokes, 
is one which it is quite impossible to notice adequately in these 
colamns. About a third of the first volume is devoted to the treat- 
ment of the “nimbus” and the “aureole” (the “nimbus” is the 
brightness circling the head, the “‘aureole” is the “ nimbus” of the 
whole body). It is worthy of note that the Eastern conception of 
the “nimbus”’ associated it with power either good or evil, the 
Western with sanctity only. The second part treats of the icono- 
graphy of the Divine Persons, treated first separately, then together 
as constituting the Trinity. The iconography of angels, good and 
evil, follows; and something, though not much, is added relating to 
the saints of the Old Testament and the New. In respect of these, 
a large field yet remains to be occupied. It is in this latter part of 
the work that Miss Stokes’s elaboration becomes especially 
important ; in fact, of a part which may be roughly described as two- 
thirds of the second volume, she is the principal author. The illus- 
trations are curious and interesting, and the whole work is a 
remarkable addition to the history of religion. Messrs. Bell have 
done well in publishing it in an easily accessible form ; but it is 
worthy of a more splendid and sumptuous shape. 

We welcome an admirably clear edition, in one volume, of Mr. 
Henry James’s powerful novel on the Nihilists, The Princess 
Casamassima (Macmillan and Co.), which we reviewed not long 
ago in these colamns with much appreciation. 

Bunyan’s Holy War has been edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by the Rev. John Brown. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

The Most Pleasant and Delectable Tale of Cupid and Psyche. Done 
into English by William Arlington, with a Discourse on the Fable by 
Andrew Lang. (David Nutt.)—Mr. Lang’s “discourse” deals, of 
course, with the subject of comparative folk-lore, and deals with it in 
his usual pleasant and readable fashion. Some of it is devoted toa 
controversy with M. Cosquin, who, in his ‘‘ Contes de Lorraine,” 
maintains that the “Cupid and Psyche” story came from India, and 
that other nations have borrowed it from that country, and borrowed 
it in historic times. Mr. Lang is not inclined to believe much in this 
borrowing theory, which, indeed, has been worked by some writers to 
@ quite impossible extent. ‘“ Spontaneous generation” is a much 
more likely hypothesis, and given a highly similar sort of human 
nature, it is very likely that highly similar growths will come ont of 
it, and that without any transplantation——Another reprint is 
Parnassus : Three Elizabethan Comedies, 1597-1601. Edited by Rev. 
W. D. Marsay. (Clarendon Press.)—The most interesting part of 
these comedies is that which relates to life at the Universities, as, 
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for instance, when Amoretto speaks of his having slept “in a 
trundle-bed under his tutor,” and Amoretto is represented as a 
gentleman’s son. 








“ 9) “LIBERTY” ART FURNISHING 
L i B E R T Y | FABRICS, TAPESTRIES, MUSLINS, 
ART 


and CURTAINS. 
FABRICS. 


ALL NEW DESIGNS and CHOICE 


COLOURINGS, 
Prices from 6d to 60s per yard. 
For DRESSES AND FURNITURE. | New Parrerns Post-FREE. 
New Parrerns Post-Frex. PUtepas fous: } REGENT STREET, W. 
Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 


W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &. 
os. GG. CORKHILL, M.B., 


Physicians 4 J 
SMEDLEY’s. ” { M.R.O.8. Eng. (Resident), 

Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
| Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 

Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 


the oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108-9 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES WATCH COMPANY, 
VYSE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Cheapest house in the world for Watches and Jewellery. Diamonds and Pearl 
goods of every kind, Watches of every construction, Gold Goods of every descrip- 
tion, Silver Goods of every make, Electro-Plate of every design. 

Let every reader of this send for our beautiful New Illustrated 
Catalogue, containing 1,000 unsolicited Testimonials, and over 1,000 fine 
Copper-Plate Engravings of Watches, Jewellery, and Electro-Plate, sent gratis and 
post-free on application to any part of the world. 

Why give the fabulous prices charged by retail dealers when you can gets. d. 
Gentlemen’s Fine Silver, flat crystal glass, heavy-cased superior movements 25 0 
Ladies’ Fine Silver, handsomely engraved, flat crystal glass,do. movements 25 0 

80 0 
67 6 
0 





HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCK. 








Ladies’ very heavy-cased Gold Levers, in exquisitely chased cases, highly- 
finished extra-jewelled movements, 70s; Gent.’s do., engine-turned cases 

Gent.’s Silver Keyless Levers, 603; Do., with hunting cases ... son sie 
Gent.’s Fine Gold Keyless Lever, strong heavy cases, 100s; Do., hunting cases 140 
Ladies’ very heavy Keyless, in 18-carat gold cases aa aa is .. 1000 

Cheques, drafts, or P.O.O. must be made payable to the Company’s Manager, 
Mr, A. PERCY, on receipt of which any Watch will be registered post-free to 
any part of the United Kingdom, and for 2s 6d per Watch extra, to any part of 
the Postal World. 


TONGA 





** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.””—Medical 
Press and Circular, 

**Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’”’—Lancet. 


FOR 
Tonga is sold at 2s Od, 4s 6d, and 11s, 


N E U R A L G [ A. Of all Chemists. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and CO,’S 
ENT C 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK 








NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


APOLLINARIS. 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“There is a popular but entirely mistaken notion that ice is in its nature pure 
and innocuous ; it is, on the contrary, very apt to be impure and noxious, and 
way easily contain the germs of fatal disease. There is, of course, no objection 
to ICING APOLLINARIS, as champagne is iced, by the external application of 
cold until its temperature is brought down in hot weather to a pleasant coolness, 
So treated, it isa beverage as refreshing and agreeable as it is pure and whole- 
some, 








| BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 
| SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 
Either Personally or by Correspondence, 


| 

Oo U ioe | Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 
| being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 
angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 
polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6d per 
E Y E Ss. | pair ; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per 
| pair; and in gold frames, from £1 3s 6d.—F ull particulars of 
| Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence 

| and testimonials, post-free. 


| JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


YDROPHOBIA.—Dr. A. LUTAUD, Author of the 

remarkable Book on “ M. Pasteur and Hydrophobia,’”’ and Editor of the 

Paris Journal of Medicine, will LECTURE (in English) on HYDROPHOBIA in 

connection with M. Pasteur’s Method and the Report of the British 

Commission, at PRINCE’S HALL, Piccadilly, on WEDNESDAY, July 27th, 

commencing at 8 o’clock p.m.—Admission Free, by Ticket, to be obtained at 
Messrs, HATCHARDS’, Piccadilly. 








—————_ 


Si iatem AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM 
CIRENCESTER. , 
Established by Royal Charter 1845, for the professional Ed i 
Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, rg i tana 
For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of i 
Certificates, Diploma, &., apply to the PRINOIPAL. pm ne 


S?- ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. ® 


A NNESLEY HOUSE, Residence for Lady Students and 

Christian Workers, 186 EUSTON ROAD, N.W.—Managed by a Committee 
of Wesleyan Ladies, but unsectarian, Terms moderate.—Apply to the Lady 
Principal, Miss SHILLINGTON. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late Head 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. ‘i 


OLLEGE for LADIES at WESTFIELD, 


At the Entrance Examination, to be held in a a SCHOLARSHIP of 
£50 per annum, tenable for three years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION 
among Candidates desirous of working for the B.A. or B.Sc. Degree of the 
University of London. Oandidates must be over 18 and under 24 years of age, 
and must be pronounced eligible by the Council. 

Should a specially qualified Student appear, another Scholarship of £30 may be 
given at the discretion of the Council. 

If all other things are equal, preference wil] be given to Candidates who have 
already passed the Matriculation of the University of London. 

Names must be sent in before the middle of August. 

Particulars and Forms of Application to be had of the SECRETARY, at the 
College, Westfield, Maresfield Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 


PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE of 
the VALUE of 125 guineas and £60 are AWARDED ANNUALLY in 
OCTOBER at ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert 
Embankment, 8.B.—For particulars, apply to Mr. G. RENDLE, Medical 
Secretary. W. M. ORD, Dean, 


N EDINBURGH GRADUATE wishes to OBTAIN 
LITERARY WORK in connection with Philosophical or Political 
Subjects.—Address, “ F, H.,’? Edinburgh University. 


Bruce CASTLE, nar TOTTENHAM, 


Heap Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A, 
SEconp Master—Rev. 0. PHILPOTT, M.A. 
Bursar—P. D. RICHARDS. 
The system offers to boys from Public Schools or elsewhere the advantages of a 
Private Tutor, combined with the regular discipline, games, &c., o ool, 
In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School. Splendid 
buildings and grounds (20 acres). 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS 
in GIRLS’ PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
5 FITZROY STREET, A 

A Full Course of Training in Preparation for the CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
CERTIFICATE is offered to Ladies at this College. 

The Curriculum is specially intended to meet the needs of those who desire to 
become Teachers in Public Schools, 

Teachers are also trained for the KINDERGARTEN (Frcebel Society’s Higher 
Examination), 

Junior Students are prepared for the CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATION. 

Scholarships are offered in all divisions. 

Class-teaching, under supervision, is an important part of the Course, which 
lasts one year for Senior Students, 

Criticism Lessons are held weekly, 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 14th. 

Address, PRINCIPAL, 


LENALMOND, TRINITY COLLEGE (in the Perthshire 
Highlands),— Classical and Modern Sides, the latter a systematic, practical 
Education for boys entering early upon life. Preparations for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. SEVERAL BURSARIES 
of the value of £50 will be awarded in July.—For particulars, prospectus, &., 

apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, N.B. 
NORTH WALES 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of 
(BANGOR). 

Princrpat—H. R. REICHEL, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 

The NEXT SESSION will OPEN OCTOBER Ist. The classes are arranged 
so as to cover the requirements of the various London University Degree 
Exawinations. 

Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions will be competed for September 20th and 
four following days. 

Fees :—1. Registration, £11s. 2, Lecture of three hours a week, pr term, £1 1s, 
8. Laboratory (Physical, Chemical, or B‘ological), £1 1s for six hours a week, and 
so in proportion. 4. Composition-fee for all class (excluding Registration and 
Laboratory) fees, £10, payable in advance, or £8 for two terms. 

Calendar, containing Examination Papers, &., will be ready by August Ist, 
price ls 6d ; by post, 1s 9d. 

For Prospectus (now ready) and Cilendar, apply to 

W. CADWALADS DAVIES, 
Secretary and Registrar. 


ATIONAL KINDERGARTEN  CERTIFICATE.— 
COLLEGE of the KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION, MANCHESTER, 
REOPENS BEGINNING of OCTOBER. Students trained and prepared for 
the joint Examination of the Froebel Society and the Kindergarten Association. 
Boarders received. 
a to the Principal, Miss SNELL, Thorney Abbey, Alexandra Park, Man- 
chester. 


CAMBRIDGE B.A. wishes to find a PLACE in a 

SCHOOL, or other Educational Work. Some experience. First-class in 
Natural Sciences Tripos, Part I., 1887-—HUGH RICHARDSON, The Gables, 
Elswick Road, Newcastle, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

A large number of SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, ranging in value 
from £50 to £10, will be offered for Competition at the beginning of next Session. 
Candidates must present themselves in the Library of the College at 9.30 a.m. on 
Tuesday, September 20th. 

The new HOSTEL for the Women Students will be opened next Session under 
the superintendence of a Lady Principal. Residence in Hostel for the Session, 


s Fee for Lectures to all Students, £10 for the Session; Single Classes, £1 per 


erm. 
Full particulars as to Lectures, Hostel, Scholarships, &c., may be had on applica 
tion to the REGISTRAR, University College, Aberyswyth. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 








————__ 

Bayldon (A. A. D.), Lays and Lyrics, Cr 8V0.....cccrcsecerrerssecetsessetseteneces (Bell) 5/0 
Best (@. P.), Morality and Utility, Or 8V0 ...ssrssesseerseressseees eased (Tribner) 5/0 
Blyden (E. W. ), Christianity, Islam, and Negro Race, 8vo...... (Whittingham) 10/6 
Caldecott (R.), Last Graphic Pictures, flO ........ssesereesersrees «.(Routledge) 6/0 
Claverhouse, by Mowbray Morris, cr 8V0 .....ss0000000 .(Longmans) 2/6 
Corneille’s Cinna, translated by J. A. Prout,'cr 8vo....... haccecouan sseeee(Cornish) 5/0 
Dn Boiegobey (F.), Sealed Lips, cr 8vo ..... ipeatiadebentecsnd pasvapeetenen ....(Vizetelly) 2/6 
Edwards (R. O.), Rabbits for Exhibition, cr 8vo. .(Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Egomet (E. G.), Only a Curate, Cr BVO .....s.ssssessesersercesesnsensescesssnees (Unwin) 6/0 
Finck (H. F.), Romantic Love and Personal Beauty, 2 vols. er 8vo (Macmillan) 18/0 
Fleming (J. A.’, How to Teach Needlework, cr 8vo ....... caiehddactecteass (%, Gill) 2/6 


Geikie (A.), The Teaching of Geography, 12m0_ ........+....04+ ene (Macmillan) 2/0 
Griffiths (W.), Rating Gas and Water Cadertakings, vo (Seientitic Pub. Co.) 10/0 

Halse (G.), Weeping Ferry, 2 vols. er 8vo .. ... (Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
aeeabock to Government Situations, cr 2 RO PAI (Stanford) 3/6 
Haughton (P.), Hatred is Akin to Love, cr 8vo Oy eabaen} 6/0 








Hole (0.), Manual of Book of Common thang 12mo (Hodder & Stoughton) 2/6 
How to Teach Number in Infant-School, Or 870.........s00sssesssesseeseeees {e. Gill) 2/0 
Howorth (H. H.), Mammoth and the Flood, eae eusaniesinniel Low) 18/0 
Larden (W.), Electricity for Public Schools, cr 8vO_ ............0084. Geen | 6/0 


Lee (J. F.), Exam nation Papers in German Composition, 8vo ...... (Simpkin) 1/6 
Letters from Ireland, by Special Correspondent of _ Times (W. H. Allen) 5/0 





Malet (H. P.), Sunlight, Bee IU as Sax bu cusGneiahiln a dadabasadesdiaenadconeecee (Triibner) 5/0 
Manners fe) The Martivals, cr 8vo.......... sibaerattabeennepedbutseconsecsecesees (Jones) 2/6 
Mayhew (A ), Emperor of Germany, OF 8V0 ..,.0c.ccssecesseerescesseeseeceeees (Nelson) 1/6 





Mercier (Mrs,), The Story of Salvation, 12mo . i auunesated (Rivingtons) 3/6 
Minora ray Trivial Verses, by **C. O. R., +*'72mo ..... “ene 5/0 
Nettleship (H.), P: s for pe At into Latin, OI sdccnnsdiccaces (Bell) 3/0 
Pfleiderer ( ms Philosophy of Religion, Vol. II., 8vo . a & Norgate) 10/6 
Riddell (J. H.), Miss Gascoigne, cr 8vo & Downey) 2/0 

Shand (A.), Half-a-Century ; Ganaset in Men and Manners.. AW. Blackwood) 12/6 
Sharp (T. A.), Cradled in a Storm, IIE sansts <dhatinasinecse-snens (J. & R. Maxwell) 6/0 
Stanford’s London Atlas of Universal Geography, imp folio......... (Stanford) 240/0 





























Stdckl (A. 2s on of the History of Philosophy, Vol. I. ......(Gill & Son) 6/ 
[ awery Ag Loe), Beaumont and Fletcher, cr 80 .............008.. (Vizetelly) 2/ 
Stuart (E.), _~ his Grasp, cr 8vo ..... dinates idiaindlistaietuaisonsiatiened (W. H. Allen) 5/0 
Tolstoi (L.), My Husband, er 8vo sro 5/0 
Winter (J. 8.), Garrison Gossip, cr 8vo (White) 3/6 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvuTsIpE Pace, TwELVE GUINEAS, 

Page £10 10 ; Narrow Column ...........ssssseee - 10 0 
Half-Page.......ceceeeeeee ssaenaucate Se Half-Column .........cssscccceeeee 115 0 
Quarter-Page .....s.ssereererees 212 8 Quarter-Column 017 6 

Six lines and under, 5s; ‘and 94 per line for every additional line (containing 


on an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Niusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, 
Upsam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S8.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the EpiTor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








DEATH. 
Eptrston.—On July 13th, on her way to Teneriffe, Marian, widow of Robert 
Edleston, of Cliff Hill, Warley, Halivax. 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 

—The HUNDRED and SEVENTH EXHIBITION will CLOSE on 

SATURDAY, July 30th. 5 Pall Mall East. From 10 till 6. Admission, 1s; 
illustrated Catalogue, 1s —ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


ATION AL RADICAL UNION.—A GENTLEMAN 

TED, to ASSIST in ORGANISATION.—Apply, by letter only, to 

the SEORETAR: Y, 8 Corporation Street, Birmingham, with full particulars of 
past and present experience, age, and salary required, 


LADY wishes to RECOMMEND a HIGH-SCHOOL 

MISTRESS as TRAVELLING COMPANION or HOLIDAY GOVERNESS, 
with salary, for August and part of September. Speaks French and German, and 
can teach atin, Italian, and Mathematics.—Apply to Miss JULIA GASKELL, 
Plymouth Grove, Manchester. Reference also permitted to Mrs. R. Shaw- 
Stewart, Blemdon, Ayr. 











Now ready, crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, 5s. 


TEN YEARS in MELANESIA. By the Rev. 


i Penny, M.A. Illustrated from Drawings by the Author and H, J. 
odes, 


P He ate set forth......Altogether the book is very interesting.’—Pall Mall 
azet 


FIFTEENTH EDITION, with Appendix. 


PASTOR in PAROCHIA. By the Bishop 


of BEDFORD. Fecap. 8vo, cloth boards, 336d ; leather, 5s ; calf or morocco, 10s 6d. 


The TEACHERS’ GRADUAL: Lessons on 


the Church Catechism. By the Rev. Louis Stoxes, M.A. Feap. 8yvo, cloth 
boards, 2s 6d. 

** He has made the Catechism as clear as words can make it.”—Guardian, 

** There is no better work published.”—Church Times. 

“Teachers will find it most useful.”—Saturday Review. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 


10 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 





Second Edition now ready, 8vo, 93, 


WORSHIP AND ORDER. 


By the Right Hon. A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, M.P. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leien Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 





SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD AND MODERN MASTERS FROM 
ALL THE CELEBRATED GALLERIES OF EUROPE IN 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE. 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Catalogues on application. 


0oL D PARI 5. 


TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process. 
Complete in elegant Portfolio, price Three Guineas. 








The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A, 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum, 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post, 

Fixe Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED FUNDS ... eee ane £7,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID 9,000,000 





HE BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, Limited. 
Established 1841. 
Heap Orrice—31 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Capital Paid-up, £800,000. Reserve Fund, £100,000. 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders, £800,000, 

DRAFTS and LETTERS of CREDIT ISSUED. 
BILLS BOUGHT and COLLECTED. 
TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS MADE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED for FIXED PERIODS. ‘nae year, 4 pe —_. sou, two 


or three years, 44 per cent. CUTHBE 
General po 





|. yonaeee & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 





Blindness,” 


SPECTACLES. | 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
OURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1887. 
TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from May 16th, 


Sours, , PRESERVED PROVISIONS 





‘porreD MEATS. Also, 





FISsEnce of BEEF, BEEF THA, 





_ SOUP, andJELIY,and other 


QPECTALITINS for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 





11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 


MAYFAIR, W. 





Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 


Sights. Pamphlet, “‘ The Eye in Health und Disease,” | 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers | 


from defective vision, CITY BRANCH—6 Poultry, E.C. 


ft Oi of Coughs and Colds by Dr. 

LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—Mr. 

| Wilcox, 7 Prospect Row, Birmingham, writes :—‘ A 

| customer to-day informed me that he had taken 
them very frequently during the last four years, and 
also recommended them to others, and had never 
| known them to fail.” Asthma, consumption, bronchitis, 
coughs, colds, rheumatism, and all hysterical and 

| nervous complaints, are instantly relieved and rapidly 
cured by Dr. Locock’s Wafers, which taste pleasantly. 
Sold by all Druggists, at 1s 13d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s 
per box. Beware of counterfeits. 





| ing to a delicate system, may be readil 


to October 31st, 1887. 
For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, 


issued by the Company. 
JOHN NOBLE, 
Derby, June, 1887. General Manager. 


OLLOWAY’ S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Sure Retier.—The weak and ener- 
vated suffer severely from nervous affections when 
storms or atmospheric disturbances prevail. Neural- 
gia, gouty pangs, and rheumatic pains, very distress- 
removed 
by rubbing this Ointment upon the affected and 
adjacent parts after they have been fomented with 
warm water. The Pills, taken occasionally in the 
doses prescribed by the instructions, keep the diges- 
tion in order, excite a free flow of healthy bile, 
and regenerate the impoverished blood with richer 
materials resulting from thoroughly assimilated ae 
wanting which, the strongest must inevitabl, 
sink into feebleness, and the delicate find it ‘ficult 
to maintain existence. Holloway’s Ointment and 
| Pills are infallible remedies. 
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THE NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





H E R 


By E. 


Ss O N. 


WERNER. 


Translated from the German by CHRISTINA TYRRELL, 
Translator of ‘Under a Charm,” ‘No Surrender,” &c, 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’, in 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
«The interest of the novel, which is admirably translated, increases towards the close. It is throughout 


romantic and picturesque.”’—Morning Post, 





T 


H EL M A. 


By MARIE CORELLI, 
Author of “A Romance of Two Worlds,” “ Vendetta!” &. 
In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 
‘A really admirable novel, pure in spirit, wholesome in doctrine, picturesque, poetical, passionate, 


pathetic.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


. 
“The unravelling of the story is both pathetic and interesting.’’—Athenaum, 





Miss 


JACOBSEN’S CHANCE: 


a Story of 


Australian Life. By Mrs, CAMPBELL-PRAED, Author of “ Affinities,” &, In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 





An UGLY DUCKLING. 


8 vols, crown 8vo. 


By Henry Erroll. In 


“It is long since we have had the pleasure of we!coming into the ranks of fiction an author of such ex- 
ceptional promise as Henry Erroll. Indeed, this novel is not merely a work of the very highest promise, it is 
a finished masterpie’e ; its author makes what is presumably his début with work of the very finest quality. 
Moreover, he has successfully occupied virtually new and supremely difficult ground,”—Graphic, 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS'’ 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA 


and PERRIN S&S. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








DINN EFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 28 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand. 





44 PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK. 
HE AUSTRALIAN and NEW 
ZEALAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, Limited. 
Capital, £1,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £10 each, 
fully subscribed. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Prescott, Cave, Buxton, Loder, and Co., 62 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; and Bank of Scotland, 
Lothbury, E.C. 





The DIRECTORS are prepared to RECEIVE 
APPLICATIONS for a limited amount of DEBEN- 
TURE STOCK, at par, bearing interest at the rate 
of 4} per cent. per annum, redeemable at the option 
of the Company, at the end of seven years, at the 
price of £105 per £100, by giving not more than six 
or less than three months’ notice. 

Applications for the above can be made at the 
Offices of the Company, 13 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

GERALD YOUNG, Secretary, 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRK BECK BAN Kk, 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, fiee of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

March Slst, 1884, 





NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital .......scccccsesseeeee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund.... 980,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., London, 
May, 1887. 





A Corpents (AT HOME AND 


ABROAD, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY, 
NSURED AGAINST BY THE 


I 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 





Income one oe nes nik £246,000 
Compensation paid for 118,000 Accidents, £2,350,000. 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 


HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 


West-EnpD OFFICE— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orricre—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


WILLIAM J, VIAN, Seoretary, 


CHAIRMAN ... 





es 


tee QUARTERLY REVIEW 
No. 329, is published THIS DAY, - 
ConTENTs, 
1. Lecxy’s History or Enaranp, 
2. OuR Meat Suppty. 
3. COLERIDGE AND THE Romantic ScHoor, 
4, Layarp’s ITaLiaN ScHOOLs or Patnting, 
5. GREAT MEN AND Evo.uTion, ‘ 
6. THE TITHE QUESTION. 
7. EaRL OF PETERBOROUGH. 
8. Tue Latest ATTACK ON CHRISTIANITY, 
9, THE MINISTRY AND THE Country. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Ready on the 25th inst., price One Shilling. 
CRIBNER’S AGAZINE 
AUGUST, 1867. ° 
ConTENTS. 

Dutcu Fisuina-Boats at ANCHOR IN THE SuRF— 
AFTERNOON. Frontispiece. From a Painting by 
George Hitchcock. 

A_ CoLLECTION. OF UNPUBLISHED LETTERS oF 
Fico yo ih big a and Reproduc.- 

ions o} rs and Drawings. ‘0 be Conti 
in Farther Numbers.) ‘ —_ 

DIsILLusion. By Mary W. Plummer. 

THE Lost REMBRANDT. By T. R. Sullivan. 

THE BURDEN OF Time. By Charles Lotin Hildreth. 

Tue PicturRESQUE QuaLity OF HOLLAND. By 
George Hitchcock. ith Illustrations from Draw. 
ings by the Author. 

MipsumMER Noon. By Charles Edwin Markham, 

A Greu's Lirz E1auty Years AGo. Selections from 
the Letters of Eliza Southgate Bowne.—II. (Con- 
clusion). Illustrated, 

A Sone or Lirz. By Maybury Fleming. 

Sreru’s BroTHER’s Wire, Chaps. 26.28 By Harold 
Frederic. 

Wuat Worp? By Edith M. Thomas. 

THE INSTABILITY OF THE ATMOSPHERE. By N,&, 
Shaler. With Reproductions of 2 Instantaneous 
Photographs of a Tornado, and Illustrations from 
Photographs and Diagrams furnished by the Author, 

A Peritous Incognito. Part II. (Conclusion). By 
Hi. Boyesen. 

Tue Revival or Hanpicrart. By John F. Weir. 

CoMPENSATION By Graham R. Thomson, 

REALISM AND THE ART OF Fiction. By Arlo Bates, 

Fatuer <Acacio’s LittLe Game. By Lizzie W. 
Champney. 

FREDERICK WARNE & Co., 15 Bedford Street, Strand; 








Price ls. 
URRAY’S MAGAZINE, 
AUGUST, 1887. 
ConTENTS, 
Tue CHURCH OF THE BRITISH Empire, By the 
Bishop of Carlisle. 
With Mr. Forster 1 IRELAND IN 1882, By 
Capta‘n Ross-of-Bladensburg, 
HIGHLAND Gossip. By C. Milnes-Gaskell, M.P. 
THE SILVER CasSKET. By Maxwell Gray, 
A Derence. By D. F. B. 
THomas WEBSTER, R.A. By Lady Eastlake, 
PLAYGOING IN JAPAN. By Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 
Tue Honey BEE. 
Masor Lawrence, F,.L.S.—(Continued.) By Hon, 
Emily Lawless. 
Our Lisrary List. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Bookstalls, 


a SCOTTISH REVIEW, 
JULY, 1887. 
ConTENTS. 
1, THE MopERN CREMATION MovEMENT. By Charles 
Cameron, M.P., LL.D. 
2, THE CoRONATION OF CHARLES II. at Scone, 
3. THE Hupson’s Bay Route. By William Leggo. 
4. THe REDEMPTION OF ASTROLOGY. 
5. THe Burning OF FRENDRAUGHT. By Charles 
mpini. 
6. ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
7. SUMMARIES OF ForEIGN REviEWS, &c. 
ALEX. GARDNER, Paisley and London, 











Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions. 


B nal BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 
From 85 Guineas upwards. 
18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free. 


Rs 
URE 
+ eteeaiieiaad 


Con. 


“It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons,’’—Sir Cuas, A. 
CamERON, President Royal Cullege of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &c. 

UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at theiz 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 


Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
— claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 
. WILLIAM 0. MACDONALD, Joint 
FRANCIS B, MACDONALD, J Secretaries. 
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NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
WEEPING FERRY. By George 


HatsE. 2 vols. 


COULD HE DO BETTER? By 


AnTaur A. HoFFMANN. 3 vols. 


The SON of his FATHER. By 
Mrs. OvrpHant, Author of “It was a Lover and 
his Lass,” ‘ Agnes,” &c. 3 vols, 


CATERINA. By the Author of 


“Lauterdale.” 3 vols, 


JACOBIS WIFE. By Adeline 
Serceant, Author of ‘‘ No Saint,” “An Open 
Foe,” &. 5S vols. 


AGREAT PLATONIC FRIEND- 
SHIP. By W. Durron Burrarp. 8 vols, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all Libraries. 
HIS GRASP. 
By ESME STUART. 
Author of ‘‘ Muriel’s Marriage,” &. 
1 vol. 


Respectfully dedicated to tke Society for Psychical 
Research. 


IN 





London: W.H. ALLEN and CO , 13 Waterloo Place. 





This day is published, crown 8vo, 33 61. 


LETTERS FROM IRELAND, 1886. 
By the SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT of the TIMES, 
Reprinted by permission. 


London : W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 





NEW WORK by Mr. GEORGE ST. CLAIR. 


EVIL, Physical and Moral. Being 
Vol. IV. of “* Modern Handbooks of Religion.” 1s, 


Vol. I.—CHRISTIANITY the SCIENCE of MAN. 
HOOD 


Vo), I1.—The FUTURE LIFE. By J. Pace Horrs, 
Vol. IIIL—MAN’S KNOWLEDGE of GOD. By R. A. 
ARMSTRONG. 


SimPkIn, MARSHALL, and Co. All feap. 8vo, 
160 pp., cloth gilt, specimens 10d each; the Set of 
Four, 23 6d _ post-free, from Rev. HENRY McKean, 
Bath Row, Oldbury. 





The HIBBERT LECTURES, 1887. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


Professor A. H. SAYCE.—LECTURES 
onthe ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION, 
as illustrated by the Babylonian Religion. With 
an Appendix, 460 pp. 


PFLEIDERER’S PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION. 
Just published, Vol. II., 8vo, cloth, 10s 6:1, 


The PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION on 
the Basis of its History. I. History of the Philo. 
sophy of Religion from Spinoza to the Present 
Day. By Professor OTTO PFLEIDERER. _Trans- 
lated by the Rev. ALLAN Menzirs. Vol. IT. 
From Schleiermacher to the Present Day. With 
many Additions by the Author. 

Subscribers to the Theological Translation Fand 
Library receive this volume for 73. Prospectus, 
with Contents of the Series, post-free on application. 

Wituams and Noreatre, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh, 

Just published, price 63, post-free. 
TREATISE on the PRINCIPLE 
of SUFFICIENT REASON; or, the Ration- 

ality of Faith, Love, and Hope. By Mrs. P. Firz- 

GERALD, Author of ‘*The Philosophy of Self- 

Consciousness: an Analysis of Reason and the 

Rationale of Love.” 

THomas Laurie, 28 Paternoster Row, London. 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shi'ling. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatize on the only Success- 
tul Meth: d of Curing these Diseases. By Ropert G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.S8., &c. 
London: @. MitcHeLt and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Se Strect; and Simpkin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
art. 


A POLOGIA AD HEBRAEOS (the 
Epistle and Gospel to the Hebrews). By ZENAS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d, pp. 493, 
Edinburgh : T, andT, Crarg. London: HamILTon, 
Avams, and Co. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


GOLD MEDAL, 








GRIFFITH, FARRAN, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 


By Miss M. F. P. DUNBAR, 
Compiler of ‘‘ The Shakespeare Birthday-Book.”’ 
The Birthdays and other Anniversaries of the Members of the Royal Family are especially noted. 
The Quotations are from the Authors of the 15th-17th Centuries. 

DRAWING-ROOM EDITION, cloth boards, gilt edges, with Cabinet Photographs of the Members of the 
Royal Family, chosen by the Queen herself, together with Fac-similes of their Autographs, ito, Half-a-Guinea, 
Cloth boards, 16mo, with her Majesty’s Portrait and Autograph, price 1s 6d ; 
or bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2s. 

“A very tasteful and appropriate Jubilee Memorial, and it has the merit of combining utility with 
ornament.”’—Scottish Leader. 

“‘ Cannot be surpassed for neatne3s and eleg The qu are exceedingly well chosen, and it 
contains an excellent portrait of her Majesty, with antograph.”—Metropolitan, 

“The volume is sure to be eagerly sought after.”"—Scotsman. 





tott. 








EVERY VISITOR TO BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST SHOW SHOULD READ 


COWBOYS AND COLONELS: 


A Narrative of a Journey across the Prairie and over the Black Hills of Dakota. 
Giving Full Particulars of Life in the Far West. 
At all Libraries. 16 Illustrations. Cloth, price 103 6d. 


“ Lively and entertaining.”’—Daily Chronicle. 

“This book, with its excellent illastrations, gives a far more accurate ilea of the Deadwood or Buffalo 
Bill country than most of the other works of a similar kind which reach us,”—Atheneum, 

“*We have met few books of the kind better worth reading.” —Academy. 





Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 5s. 


DETHRONED. A Story for Girls. 


Ssrmour, Author of “Girlhood Days.” Illustrated by Miss Lockyer. 


* A very suitable story for girls.”’—Liverpool Mercury. 
‘Brightly written, and very entertaining, with no ridiculous love nonsense.””"—Whitehall Review. 


By Mrs. 





A NEW BOOK by VIN VINCENT, Author of “ Wrong on Both Sides,” ** An Old Marquise,’”’ 


Miss LAVINIA’S TRUST. 
Cloth, bevelled boards, price 2s 6d. 
“A touching and graceful little romance.”—Literary World. 
Illustrated, 4to, cloth, 2s 6d, 


BABIES’ CRAWLING RUGS, 
AND HOW TO USE THEM. 


With a few Hints to Mothers and Narses about Kinderzarten Toys, and How to UseThem. Games, and How 
to Play Them. Stories, and How to Tell Them. Directioas about Ladies’ and Children’s Work not generally 
known. By EMMA S. WINDSOR, Soho Bazaar. 


“ A charming and useful book.” —Cheltenham Examiner, 
“ Invaluable for the nursery.”—Western Daily Mercury. 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN and WELSH, Corner St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 











POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


FISHER’S GLADSTONE 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALL 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


D R. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and kecome severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 








BAG. 


S.- 








WHO 





LIEBIG 
‘—w—-e  eoprany’s 


post-free on 
application to the 
Company, 
9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, 
E.C. 








UsB 





EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND GO’S LIST. 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF HIS 


Further Adventures and Discoveries in Company with 
Sir Henry Curtis, Bart., 
Commander John Good, R.N., and one Umslopogaas. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of “* She,”’ “‘ King Solomon’s Mines,” ‘* Jess,” &c. 


With 21 Full-Page Illustrations and 10 Vignettes in the Text, engraved on Wood 
by J. D. Cooper from Drawings by OC. H. M. Kerr. 


“*Mr. Haggard does not lose any of his charm in telling tales of African adven- 
tmre. These closing scenes of Allan Quatermain’s life are full of the eager spirit 
which he has managed to impart to his other works ; nor has he ever told us any- 
thing more exciting.” —Spectator. 

“‘ Umslopogaas is, in our opinion, the best figure Mr. Haggard has yet drawn— 
the most complete and consistent, and the most artistically heroic......Mr. Haggard 
has drawn Zulu heroes and chiefs before who are alive in his pages, but this one 
is the tallest of them all, and is moreover a splendid specimen of straightforward, 
intelligent heroism, apart altogether from his local colour.”—Saturday Review. 


The BLACK CABINET (Le Cabinet Noir). 


By M.le Comte p’Herisson. Translated from the Original Documents and 
Manuscripts by C. H. F. BuacxitH. Crown &vo, 7s 6d. 

*,* This Volume contains, among other historical matter, several curious and 
interesting documents relating to the private life of Napoleon I. and his family, 
together with a series of Letters by the Surgeon of the ‘ Northumberland’ 
relating to Napoleon’s arrival at St. Helena, There are also chapters on the 
Carbonari and other Secret Societies of Italy. 


se s 
THRALDOM: a Story. By Julian Sturgis, 
Author of “ Little Comedies,” “* My Friends and I,” &. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 
“ The action of the story isalmost breathlessly rapid, and the interest culminates 
to the very close, yet, though so full of incident, the tale contains two or three 
delightfully subtle and effective character-creations that give it an enduring 
value.”’—Scottish Leader. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SLANDER. 


By - Lyatt, Author of “ Donovan,’ ‘We Two,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 1s, 
sewed, 


THREE in NORWAY. By Two of Them. 


With Map and 59 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 
boards, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d, 


MARRYING and GIVING in MARRIAGE. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Moteswortn, Author of ‘ Carrots,” &. New and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 23 6d, 


PULMONARY CONSUMPTION; its Etio- 


logy, Pathology, and Treatment. With an Analysis of 1,000 Cases to 
Exemplify its Duration and Modes of Arrest. By OC. J. B. Witxiams, M.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., Senior Consulting Physician to the Hospital for 
Consumption, Brompton ; and CHarRLES THEODORE WILLIAMS, M.A., M.D. 
Oxon., F.R.C.P., Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Brompton. 
Second Edition, Enlarged and Rewritten by Dr. C, THEODORE WILLIAMS, 
With 4 Coloured Plates and 10 Woodcuts, 8vo, 16s. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A., LL.D. 
No. 7, JULY, royal 8vo, price 5s. 

1, Articles, CONTENTS. 

AETIUS and BONIFACE. By Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
BYZANTINE PALACES. By J. THEODORE BEnrT. 
QUEEN CAROLINE of NAPLES. By Oscar Brownina. 

2, Notes and Documents—Letters of the Emperor Julian, by Alice Gardner—The 
House of Ethelwulf, by the Rev. W. H. Simcox—A Mediawval Latin Poem, 
by 8. G. Owen—The > sitions of 1641,by Mary Hickson—The Forged 
Commission of 1641, by R. Dunlop—The Battle of Edgehill, by W. G. Ross 
—The Assassination of Gustavus III. of Sweden, by R. Nisbet Bain. 

3. Reviews of Books,—4, List of Historical Books recently published.—5. Contents of 
Periodical Publications, 


Now ready, price 6d. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 58, 


AUGUST. 
CONTENTS. 

ALLAN QUATERMAIN. By H. Riper Hagaarp, Author of “She,” “ King 

Solomon’s Mines,” &c. Chaps, 22-24. 
TOXICOPOLIS. By Dr. B. W. RicHarpson. 
The MYSTERY of the ‘OCEAN STAR.’ By W. Crark RussEtu. 
THRALDOM.—IV. By JULIAN Storais. 
LOVE-LETTERS. By Epmunp Gosse. 
CAVEAT EMPTOR. By Miss CLEMENTINA BLACK. 
ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS.—I. By Davin CuristIzE Murray and Henry 


HERMAN, 
At the SIGN of the SHIP. By ANDREW Lana. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


PSTAIRBRS and DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on _ eT to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 














NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
31 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 





es 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKs, 


“A WORK ABSOLUTBLY INDISPENSAB 
WELL-FURNISHED LIBRARY > ih, Thine VERY 
Now ready, price 12s 6d, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s 
Volume XI. (CLATER—CONDELL), royal 8vo, of the E 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHy., 


Edited by Lestiz SterHen. Volume XII. will be issued on S 
and further Volumes at Intervals of Three Months. eeees 26th, 


INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES 
BOOKSELLER. beh 


NOTICE.—After December 31st, 1887, the price of each Volume of “ The 
DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY” will be raised. from 
12s 6d to 15s in cloth, and from 18s to 203 in half-morocco, “This 
alteration in price is made necessary by the great excess of the cost of 
production above the original estimate. The error in the calculation 
may perhaps be considered pardonable by those who have examined the 
work with sufficient care to appreciate the labour involved in its 
accuracy and completeness. 

It may be satisfactory to Subscribers to learn that now that nearly 
one-fourth of the work has been published, and considerably more than 
one-fourth is in type, the Publishers have every reason to believe in the 
fulfilment of their original expectation, that ‘‘ The DICTIONARY of 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY” would be completed in about 50 Volumes. 





NEW WORK by JOHN BOYD KINNEAR. 
ublished, crown 8yo, 7s 


PRINCIPLES of CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


By Joun Boyp Kinnear, Author of “ Principles of Property in Land,” &e. 
** Will amply repay perusal, whether or not readers accept the author's conclu. 
sions. His analysis of Mr, Gladstone’s Irish policy is masterly and irresistibly 
convincing.’’—Scotsman. 
NEW EDITION of HARE’S “WALKS in ROME.” 
Now ready, Twelfth Edition (Revised), with Map, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 183, 


WALKS in ROME. By Augustus J. C. Hare, 
Author of “Walks in London,” “ Cities of Northern and Central Italy,” 
“*Days near Rome,” &, 

NEW VOLUME OF THK 


POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
On July 26th, price 1s 6d, in half-cloth; or 1s, in paper cover. 
LOVEL THE WIDOWER, &c. 1 vol. 

A further Volume will be issued monthly until the completion of the Edition, 


NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and 0O.’S POPULAR 2s SERIES. 
COURT July 26th, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 


ROYAL. By the Author of 
*‘Mehalah,” “ John Herring,” &c. 
On July 26th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 50. 

The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for AUGUST, 


containing, among other Articles of interest, “‘ The GAVEROCKS,” Chaps. 
36 to 40, by the AUTHOR of “ MEHALAH,” “ JOHN HERRING,” “ COURT 
ROYAL,” &.—The DOLOMITES of the PEGNITZ.—From SKIDDAW TOP 
on JUBILEE BONFIRE NIGHT,—OLIVE’S LOVER.—The ISLE of 
TERROR; &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 








PADDY at HOME. By Baron E. pz Manpat- 


Grancey. Translated from the French. Crown 8vo. (Neat week. 


IRELAND in the DAYS of Dean SWIFT. 


By J. B. Daty, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. [This day. 


The PRESENT POSITION of EUROPEAN 


POLITICS; or, Europe in 1887. By the Author of ‘Greater Britain.” 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 


A HISTORY of VAGRANTS and 


VAGRANCY, and BEGGARS and BEGGING. By C, J. Riston-TurRner. 
With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s, 


** A monuzont of history and research which deserves, and will doubtless obtain 
wide recoguition...... The subject has been handled with a fullness and completeness 
that has never before been so much as attempted,””—St, James’s Gazette. 


A ROMANCE by OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


BEYOND the SEAS: being the Surprising 


Adventures and Ingenious Opinions of Ralph, Lord St. Keyne, told by his 
Kinsman, Humphrey St. Keyne. By OswaLp OrawrurD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVEL by HAWLEY SMART. 


A FALSE START. By Hawrey Smarr. 
3 vols, crown 8v0. 


**One of the best of Captain Hawley Smart’s always welcome novels......The 
Rev. Jacob Jarrow, the peppery old Indian Generals Maddox and Braun...... are 
character sketches as lifelike as they are excellent, and contribute much to 
place ‘A False Start’ on a higher level than its writer’s previous books.”— 
Morning Post. x 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 








LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—250 Rooms; 
redecorated ; newly furnished; ornamental grounds ; five acres ; eight lawn- 
peal conress large swimming-bath ; private baths.—Full descriptive tariff of 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S LIST. 


DEDICATED by SPECIAL PERMISSION to her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 


VICTORIAN HYMNS: English Sacred Songs 


of Fifty Years. Printed on paper specially manufactured, and bound in 
puckram, with gilt leaves, 10s 6d, 
“A Jubilee collection of sacred song, marked by good taste and sound 
catholicity.”—Saturday Review. 
“ Beautiful, both as regards its intrinsic quality as devotional poetry, and in 
respect of its outward embodiment as a book.’’—Scotsman, 
** Paper, type, and binding are of the choicest description.”’—Glasgow Herald, 
“4 very happy idea, excellently carried out.”"—Nonconformist, 


Madame MOHL’S LIFE and LETTERS, 


JULIUS and MARY MOHL; LETTERS 


and RECOLLECTIONS. By M. C. M, Simpson. With 2 Portraits and 2 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s, 
“These letters are the champagne of correspondence. They sparkle and 
exhilarate with the vivacity of a lady who hates conventions, and has established 
her right to be unconventional.” —Daily News, 


HOME LIFE in TUSCANY. 


ITALIAN SKETCHES. By Janer Ross. 
With 14 Illustrations by Carlo Orsi. Crown Svo, 7s 6d. 
“There is scarcely a dull page in this modestly written, instructive, and sensible 
book, and the illustrations which accompany the text are clever and graphic,’?— 
Leeds Mercury. 


With 13 Illustrations. 


SAGA TIME. By Joun Fotrorp Vicary, 
Author of *‘A Danish Parsonage.’’ Crown 8vo, 7s 5d. 


“It does much more than arrange and condense the history of men and 
events in that old time. It puts before us vividly the domestic and social life of 
the Norsemen, their manners, customs, and beliefs, and their system of law and 
administration.” —Scotsman. 


The SISTERS of the POOR. 


The SISTERS of ST. MARY at the CROSS, 


Sisters of the Poor, and their Work. Some Letters to a Friend, from the 
Rev. H. D. Nru111, Vicar of St. Michael’s, Shoreditch. Orown 8vo, 2s 6d, 


“A record of a noble piece of woman’s work,’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


An ORDINATION SERMON, 


The ENGLISH CLERGYMAN and _ the 


PRESENTTIMES, By W. J. Kennepy, M.A., Vicar of Barnwood. Price 6d. 


Small crown 8vo, 2s, 


MATTER and ENERGY: Are there Two 


Real Things in the Physical Universe? Being an ee of the Funda- 


mental Conceptions of Physical Science. By “ B, 


Large crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Dr. FAUST.—The OLD GERMAN PUPPET 


PLAY. Turned into English, with an Introduction and Notes, By T, .H. 
HEDDERWICE, M.A. 


By the TRANSLATOR of “JOURNEY to PARNASSUS,” &c, 


The CID BALLADS, and other Poems and 


Translations from the Spanish and German, including the Songs of Mirza 
Schaffy. Bythelate James Youne Grsson, Edited by MarGaret D. Gipson. 
With Memoir by AcNEs SmitH. 2 vols, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 


“They will probably be considered one of the most important contributions 
= of recent years to our knowledge of this great branch of literary study.”’— 
itsman, 


Mr. AUBREY DE VERE’S NEW VOLUME. 


LEGENDS and RECORDS of the CHURCH 


and EMPIRE, By Ausrey DE VERE, Small crown 8vo, 6s, 


By the AUTHOR of “ RIVER SONGS,” &c, 


GODS and MEN. By Arrnur Ditton. Feap.: 


4to, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


“He knows not only the Greeks, but the English interpreters of the Greek 
spirit...... Yet in the main the quality of his verse is his own, and there is acertain 
distinction about its movement.’’—Spectator. 


By the AUTHOR of “ The GENTLE SAVAGE.” 


A VENETIAN LOVER. By Epwarp Kine. 


Feap. 4to, 6s. 
Small crown 8vo, 5s, 


SHAMROCKS. By Karaarine Tynan, Author 


of “Louise de la Valliére.” 


Small crown 8vo, with Portrait, 10s 6d. 


The APOTHEOSIS of ANTINOUS: a 


Lyrical Drama; and other Poems. By E,. SHarre Younas, Author of 
‘*Paphus,” “ A Heart's Life,” &c. 


Printed on hand-made paper, with Frontispiece, 


A SONG of JUBILEE; and other Poems. 


vo R. S. pe Courcy Larran (Mrs, Leith Adams), Small crown 8yo, 
$ 6d. P 

** By far the most spirited Jubilee verses yet published..,...The poem is more 
limited in scope than several that have appeared, but for vigour and refinement 
of feeling it is unequalled.”’—Scotsman, 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARF. 





MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 





This day is published, 


HALF-A-CENTURY ; or, Changes in Men 


and Manners. By Atrex. Innes SHanp, Author of “ Lett 
Ireland,” ‘‘ Fortune’s Wheel,” &. 8vo, 13s 6d, ena 


EPISODES in a LIFE of ADVENTURE; 


or, Moss from a Rolling Stone. By Lavrence O1iee Auth ; 

“« Piccadilly,” “ Altiora Peto,” *' Haifa,” &. Post 8vo, liséda 

“* This list by no means exhausts the extent of Mr. Oliphant’s wanderings and 

doings. He has talked with great people of both hemispheres, he has seen 

striking and historical events, and all this he records only too briefly in a fluent 
and easy manner, making his book a delightful companion.”—Daily Telegraph, 


The FEELING for NATURE in SCOTTISH 


POETRY. By Joun Vertcu, Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, Author of “The History and Poetry of the Scottish 
Border,” &c, 2 vols., in half-roxburghe biiiding, feap. 8vo, 15s. 

“They constitute, in reality, a new account of Scotch poetry from its dawn to 
the present day. Apart altogether from their author’s ethico-poetical purpose, 
they are very highly to be commended as being the most careful and dis- 
criminatingly critical work of the kind which has appeared for a long time.”— 
Spectator. 

“ A charming little book......To wander in this wonderful field of national epic 
and ballad, to keep our fingers on the poetic pulse, and mark in its fluctuations 
the throb of patriotism and the beat of advancing culture and tenderness, with 
such a guide as the learned Professor of Rhetoric in Glasgow University, is a treat 
indeed...... No one can miss the wit and the learning of these two volumes, or fail 
to recognise them as delightful and much-valued additions to the national book~ 
shelves.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘The author has gone through the whole body of Scottish poetry in search of 
passages representative of the feeling expressed in it by our poets for the beauties 
and sublimities of external nature. The result is a work which presents an 
instructive historical sketch of the poetry of Scotland in one of its most character- 
istic aspects, and expounds a clear and genial, if not very profound, philosophy 
of the beautiful.” —Scotsman. 


The Late EARL of IDDESLEIGH. 


LECTURES and ESSAYS. By Sir Stafford 


Henry Norrucore, First Earl of Iddesleigh, G.C.B., D.C.L., &e. 8vo, 16s. 

** A pleasant and timely memorial of a singularly engaging personality......I¢ 
shows him at home and in private, or, at the most, in semi-public life. It shows 
him as he liked best to be employed, talking genially and pleasantly to his friends 
and neighbours...... The fascinating lecture on ‘Nothing,’ and the suggestive 
address on ‘ Desultory Reading,’ show Lord Iddesleigh at his best...... The lecture 
on ‘ Nothing’ brims over with playful fancy, and that on ‘ Desultory Reading’ is 
full of delightful touches...... But we must not linger over a volume whose pages 
every one will turn over, and find in them something to please, something to 
instruct.’”’—Times, 

*‘ There is much to delight all cultivated readers in these ‘ Lectures and Essays.” 
They are graced with a charm of style and a distinctness of thought which will 
especially commend them to those who care for such things......The book is a very 
welcome one.””—St. James’s Gazette. 

“The book is full of pleasant reading, and cannot fail to bring pleasure, as 
illustrating the gentle private life of a noteworthy public man.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“Apart from the vein of humour present in most of Lord Iddesleigh’s 
addresses, there is visible in them, above all, a lightness and brightness of method 
which give them, perhaps, their greatest charm,’’—Globe. 


A LOST EPIC, and other Poems. By 


WIti1aAm Canton. Orown 8vo, 5s. 

** Full of sense and meaning as well as music...... *Poems of Childhood,’ some 
of which might almost be Victor Hugo’s.”—Blackwood’s Magazine, 

“ He does not imitate any one; he seems, happily, not to have caught the tone 
of any of his contemporaries.’’—Globe, 

** Certainly the most striking production, of a comparatively unknown writer, 
that has been published for some years.’’—Scotsman. 

**We consider this poem (‘ Through the Ages’) to be one of the most strikingly 
original productions of our day, and as in itself enough to make a reputation.” — 


Glasgow Herald. 
At All Libraries, 


BABEL. By the Hon. Margaret Collier 


(Madame GALLETTI D1 CapiLHac), Author of “Our Home by the Adriatic,’® 
2 vols. post 8vo, 17s. 

“It is pleasant to turn to Miss Collier's sparkling little book. It is a simple 
tale, of which the plot consists of the struggle in a girl’s mind between her love, 
her pride, and her duty. The story is well told, and the setting in which the 
characters are presented to us lends much piquancy and originality to the work. 
ane Miss Collier will have many readers, and her book is thoroughly wholesome 
and simple ; it is good without being goody, ani will make people laugh.”— 
Spectator. 

“This capital tale."—Times, 

« Two nice, fresh, easy, readable volumes.”—St. James's Gazette, 

“This charming little romance.’’—Illustrated London News. 

“* Babel’ is in every sense an attractive story.”—Morning Post, 


DIANE de BRETEUILLE: a Love-Story. 


By Husert E. H. Jerntneuam, Author of “ Reminiscences of an Attaché,’” 
Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

* Mr, Jerningham’s delightfully fresh and inspiriting idyll has already charmed 
many readers in the pages of Blackwood. It is likely to charm a great man, 
more in the neat one-volume form in which it is now issued...... It is a fresh an 
dainty love-story—love at first sight (this old theme) being made new and charming 
by the author’s bracing style and fine flow of good spirits.”—Scotsman. 


LOCKED UP. By Major Arthur Griffiths, 


Author of “Chronicles of Newgate,”’ ‘* Fast and Loose,” &. With Illustra- 
tions by C. J. Staniland, R.I. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

‘The story is fresh, which is a little miracle in its way; it is oa aa told, 
and, although it depends on being a story of incident, the characters are hit off 
with brightness as well as with experience. It is exactly the thing to beguile an 
hour or two that might otherwise hang heavy.”"—Saturday Review. 

**To put an old jail-bird on the track of a lost will and a defrauded heir, with a 
freshness in constructive skill and a dramatic force which rouse and rivet a 
reader's interest from first to last, is no mean achievement in fiction. Major 
Griffiths has fully done this in his most interesting story.”—Scotsman, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S_ LIST. 


By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK. 


The PLEASURES of LIFE. By Sir John 


Lvuszock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., D.O.L., LL.D. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d, 


ROMANTIC LOVE and PERSONAL 


BEAUTY: their Development, Causal Relation, Historic and National 
Peculiarities. By Henry T. Finck. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 183. [Newt week, 


SPANISH and ITALIAN .FOLK -SONGS. 


Translated by ALMA STRETTELL. With Photogravures after Sketches by Jonny 
8. Sargent, Edwin A. Abbey, Morelli, and W. Padgett. Royal 16mo, 12s 6d. 


The SILVER POUND and ENGLAND'S 


MONETARY POLICY since the Restoration ; together with a History of the 
Guinea, illustrated by Contemporary Documents. By the Hon. 8. Dana 
Horton, a Delegate of the United States to the International Monetary 
Conferences of 1878 and 1881, 8vo, 14s. 


The SCENERY of SCOTLAND, viewed in 


connection with its Physical Geology. By Arcu1BaLD Gerx1£, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 

















New Part (Part XXII.), Watson—Zwischenspiel. Price 3s 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 


By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. Edited by Sir Grorcx Gove, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Director of the Royal College of Music, &. Vols, I., Il., 
and III, 21s each. Vol. I. A to Impromptu. Vol. II. Improperia to Plain 
Song. Vol. III. Planche toSumerisicumenin, Demy 8vo, cloth, with Illus- 
trations in Music Type and Woodcut. Also published in Parts. Parts I. to 
oar XIX. to XXII., 33 6d each. Parts XV., XVI., 7s. Parts XVII., 
XVIIL., 7s. 


CONSUMPTION, the CLIMATIC TREAT- 


MENT of: including a Description of the chief Home, Foreign, and Colonial 
Sanatoria. By James ALEx. Linpsay, M.A.,M D. Crown 8vo, 5s, 

The Saturday Review says :—‘' Fair, impartially written, most readable and 
graphic. The descriptions are full of local colouring, the views expressed are 
sound and rational.” 

Nature says :—‘‘ An important contribution to the study of a most difficult 
subject’; a book which ought to be of much service both to physicians and to 
sufferers.” 

The Academy says :—‘ This excellent work.” 








Seventh and Cheaper Edition. 


HOMER.—The Odyssey of Homer done 


into English Prose. By 8. H. Butcuer, M.A, Hon. LL.D., Professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and of University College, Oxford; and A. Lane, M.A., LL.D, 
Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 





By the Very Rev. the DEAN of ST. ASAPH. 


SCHOOL IDEALS: Sermons preached in 


the Chapel of Rossall School. By Herspert A. James, B.D., late Head 
Master, Dean of St. Asaph. Crown 8vo, 63. 


JUSTIFICATION and IMPUTED 


RIGHTEOUSNESS. Being a Review of Ten Sermons on the Nature and 

Effects of Faith, by James Tuomas O’Brien, D.D., late Bishop of Ossory, 

Ferns, and Leighlin. By the Rev. T. R. Brrxs, M.A., late Knightbridge 

Professor of Moral ig mag Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. H. A. 

—, oe by the Right Rey. the Lorp BisHop of WINCHESTER, 
rown 8yo, 6s. 


ST. PAUL'S TWO EPISTLES to the 


CORINTHIANS, a Commentary on. By the late Rev. W. Kay, D.D., Rector 

of Great Leghs, Essex, and Hon. Canon of St. Albans, formerly Principal of 

Feng College, Calcutta, and Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College. Demy 
v0, 98. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No, 333, for AUGUST, price 1s, contains :— 


Wits THE ImmortTats. By F. Marion Crawford, Chaps. 11-13, 
Francis JEFFREY. By George Saintsbury. 

At Litrte Gippina. By T. Herbert Bindley. 

. INVENTION AND IMAGINATION. 

MitNner’s Mistake. By F. Anstey. Part I. 

A New Overtanp Route to Inp1a. By J, Theodore Bent. 

Tue Srory or THE ARDENT. 

. THE PROFESSION OF LETTERS. 

. Toussaint L’OuvErturE. By S. H. Swinney. 











POI ARP pp 





NOTICE.—Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD'S new Story, entitled ** MARZIO’S 
CRUCIFIX,”’ is Continued in 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For AUGUST. 

The Number also contains :—** WALKS in the WHEATFIELDS,” 
by RICHARD JEFFERIES, with Illustrations; “CAPTAIN (of 
Militia) Sir DILBERRY DIDDLE,”’’ with Illustrations by HUGH 
THOMSON; “A VISIT to a DUTCH COUNTRY HOUSE,” by 
MAY CROMMELIN; and Contributions by M. KELLY, B. L. FARJEON, and 
others. 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, PRICE SIXPENCE; BY POST, EIGHTPENCE. 


ey 


GEORGE BELL AND §goyns: 
BOOKS. 


Just published, demy 8yo, 14s, 


The CAMPAIGN of SEDAN: the Downfall 


of the Second Empire, August—September, 1870. By Grorar Hooprr, A) 

of *“ Waterloo : the Downfall of the First Napoleon : a History of the Cam: 

of 1815.” With General Map and 6 Plans of Battles. 
‘This isan admirable history. No one who reads these clear and sparkling 
pages could realise all the labour that has gone to the writing of them.”—Spectator, 
“ His narrative is a model of orderliness and intelligibility, and the style has 
further, a vigour and a ‘go’ which make the volume as readable as it is useful, 
The military details are admirably handled, so that the sequence of events can be 
closely followed. The volume, in a word, is excellent both as history and as 
— and will be accepted as the best English authority on its subjevt,"— 

ee 


Just published, 


VICTOR HUGO’S HERNANI. Translated 


By Mrs. NEwTon CrostanD. Small post 8vo, paper boards, 1s. 


Now ready at the Libraries. 


The BUCHHOLZ FAMILY. Second Part. 


Translated by L. Dora Scumitz. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
A CHEAP EDITION of the First Part, 2s, may be had at the Bookstalls, 


Crown 8yvo, 7s 64, 


LECTURES on MUSICAL ANALYSIS. 


Embracing Sonata-Form, Fugue, &c. Illustrated by the Works of the 
Classical Masters. By Henry OC. BANISTER, Professor of Harmony, Counter. 
int, and Composition in the Royal Normal College and Academy of Music 
= the Blind, in the Guildhall School of Music, and in the Royal Academy of 
usic, 
vo, 123, 


LIFE of Dean COLET, FOUNDER of ST. 


PAUL’S SCHOOL. By the Rev. J. H. Lupron, M.A., Surmaster of St. Paul’s 
School, and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. With an 
Appendix of some of his English Writings, and a Fac-simile Portrait taken 
from the Engraving in Holland’s ** Herodlogia.’* 


With 4 Maps illustrating St. Paul’s Journeys, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The ACTS of the HOLY APOSTLES. With 


Notes, Critical and Practical. By Rev. M. F. Sapuer, Prebendary of Wells, 


Just published, demy 8vo, 5s. 


A HANDBOOK of the FERN ALLIES: a 


Synopsis of the Genera and Species of the Natural Orders. Equisetacen— 
Lycopodi Selaginell Rhizocarpes. By J. G. Baxer, F.RS., 
F.L.8., First Assistant in the Herbarium of the Royal Gardens, Kew. 





FIFTH EDITION, Revised, with a New Appendix, 


The BOTANIST’S POCKET-BOOK. Con- 


taining, in a Tabulated Form, the Chief Characteristics of British Plants, with 
the Botanical Names, Soil or Situation, Colour, Growth, and Time of Flowering 
of Every Plant, arranged under its own Order. With a Copious Index. By 
W. R. Harwarp. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 4s 6d. 


Recently completed. 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. Con- 


taining a Description and Life-Size Coloured Drawing of Every British Plant. 
With 1,937 Full-Page Coloured Plates. Edited and brought up to the Present 
Standard of Scientific Knowledge by J. T. Boswett, LL.D., F.L.S., &c. The 
Figures by J. E. Sowerby, J. W. Salter, A.L.S., and N. EK. Brown. 12 vols, 
super-royal 8vo, cloth, £24 33; half-morocco, £26 11s; whole morocco, £30 93, 


Also in 89 Parts, each 53, except the Index Part to the whole 12 Volumes, con- 
taining Scientific and Common English Names, with their Equivalents in French 
and German, 7s 6d. 


BRITISH SEAWEEDS. By Mrs. Alfred 


Garty. Eighty Coloured Plates, containing 384 Figures, 2 vols., £2 10s. 
Offered at 32s, 


Our NATIVE FERNS. By E. J. Lowe. 


Illustrated with 79 Coloured Plates and 909 Wood Engravings, 2 vols., £2 23. 
Offered at 283, 


HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. By F. 0. 


yy With 365 Finely Coloured Engravings, 6 vols., £6 63. Offered at 


NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS. 


By F. O. Morais. With 233 Beautiful Coloured Engravings, 3 vols., £3 33. 
Offered at 38s, 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. By F. 0. Morris. 


With 72 Beautifully Coloured Plates, 1 vol., 211s, O fered at 14s, 
With 


BRITISH MOTHS. By F. 0. Morris. 


oa Illustrations of nearly 2,(00 Spesimens, 4 vols., £668, Offered at 


ALPINE PLANTS. By D. Wooster. Two 


Series. With 108 Coloured Plates, containing 196 Figures, 21s each. Offered 
at 14s each. te it nie moarwy ith 
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